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METROPOLITAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1960 


HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Suscommitze No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Brent Spence (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Spence (chairman), Brown, Multer, 
Burke, Inouye, Widnall, Dwyer, and Halpern. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

We have met this morning to hear Mr. Mason, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and Mr. Walker, Urban Renewal 
Commissioner, on the pending legislation for assistance in mass trans- 
portation in the various municipalities in the country. It is a very 
important and pressing problem. 

Mrs. Dwyer has a statement she wishes to read. 





STATEMENT OF HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER, A REPRESENTATIVE 


IN CONGRESS FROM THE SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of brevity I will just 
read excerpts and ask that the full statement be foludid, 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset of the mass transportation hearings, of 
which legislation I am a cosponsor, I should like to call attention 
briefly to a few of the provisions which I believe make the legislation 
so significant to the future of metropolitan areas of the United States, 
areas which today house upward of 65 percent of American people. 
No one, I am sure, will contend that this legislation is a final answer 
to the immensely complex problem of urban mass transportation. It 
could be, however, an important beginning for a number of good 
reasons. 

First, the legislation recognizes that the national interest is vitally 
involved in the development of metropolitan regions. Two, it recog- 
nizes that of all the elements that combine to produce a healthy de- 
veloping metropolitan region, adequately and wisely planned trans- 
portation is the most important. Three, it is based on the sound prop- 
osition that areawide problems like transportation cannot be dis- 
missed simply as local problems which must. be worked out between 
individual communities and carriers. Four, likewise, this bill faces 
the fact that transportation, like any other metropolitanwide problem, 
must be seen and treated in relation to other areawide problems: urban 
redevelopment, the proper use of available land, the location of resi- 
dential, industrial, recreational, and commercial areas, and other 
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such matters; as well as the problem of qunpeang means of transpor- 
tion: rail, bus, truck, and private automobile. 

Above all, the bill is designed to obtain actron now. 

On the other hand, the imited character of this legislation should 
also be emphasized. First, it does not and cannot deal with the prob- 
lem of the proper regulation of the carriers serving metropolitan 
areas. Secondly, the legislation does not and cannot provide for the 
intergovernmental cooperation which is necessary if metropolitan 
area problems are to be approached in a thoroughly integrated man- 
ner. Since hundreds of units of government at all levels of govern- 
ment—Federal, State, county, and municipal—are inevitably involved 
in metropolitanwide problems, it has been increasingly apparent that 
improved mechanisms for coordinating planning and cooperative ac- 
tion must be found. 

Toward this end the subcommittee, I hope, may wish to consider 
whether the present legislation might be improved by providing more 
specific authority for coordination between Government agencies with 
responsibilities in the field of transportation and land-use planning 
in metropolitan areas. 

For example, the Public Roads Administration conducts research 
into overall transportation needs and ways of meeting them through 
coordination of various types of transportaiton. "This approach 
should be integrated with H.H.F.A.’s more comprehensive urban 
land-use research, and perhaps certain of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s research programs. 

The urgent need for better planning and broader cooperation has 
been dramatically demonstrated in the results of the recent national 
census. No less than two-thirds of the county’s population increase is 
centered in the suburbs of our great metropolitan areas. Pushed out 
of the central cities by high prices, physical deterioration of older sec- 
tions and by increasing congestion, the people moving to the suburbs 
actually complicate the metropolitan transportation problem. Unless 
this trend is halted, or at least slowed, Mr. Chairman, with the help 
of better planning and more balanced use of all means of transporta- 
tion, we shall find that we have sacrificed the great social, economic, 
and industrial advantages of metropolitan living, advantages that 
have helped to make our country the strongest in the world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Craiman. The statement may be inserted in the record. 

(The full statement of Mrs. Dwyer is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. FLORENCE P. Dwyer, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY AT THE OUTSET OF HEARINGS BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 1 oF THE House BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEP ON LEGISLATION 
(H.R. 12745 anp OTHERS) To ASSIST THE IMPROVEMENT OF MASS TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYSTEMS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Mr. Chairman, at the outset of our subcommittee’s hearings on mass transpor- 
tation legislation, of which I am a cosponsor, I should like to call attention 
briefly to a few of the major considerations which, I believe, make the legislation 
so significant to the future of metropolitan areas in the United States—areas 
which today house upward of 65 percent of the American people. 

No one, I am sure, will contend that this legislation is the final answer to the 
immensely complex problem of urban mass transportation. It could be, however, 
an important beginning—for a number of good reasons: 

(1) The legislation recognizes that the national interest is vitally involved 
in the development of metropolitan regions, since these huge concentrations of 
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people and industry, often crossing State boundaries, have already changed the 
pattern of American residential, social, and economic life. 

(2) It recognizes, too, that of all the elements that combine to produce a 
healthy, developing metropolitan region, adequate and wisely planned trans- 
portation is most important. Unless passengers and freight can move into, out 
of, and within the region with maximum speed and minimum cost, then severe 
dislocations and ultimate strangulation will follow. 

(3) It is based on the sound proposition that areawide problems like trans- 
portation cannot be dismissed simply as “local problems” which must be worked 
out between individual communities and the carriers. Not only is it true that 
regional problems should not be treated on a piecemeal basis, but it is increas- 
ingly obvious that individual communities within metropolitan regions do not 
have the financial resources, the planning competence, or the legal authority 
to take effective action—by themselves—in such areawide responsibilities. 

(4) Likewise, this bill faces the fact that transportation, like any other 
metropolitanwide problem, must be seen and treated in relation to other area- 
wide problems—urban redevelopment, the proper use of available land, the 
location of residential, industrial, recreational, and commercial areas, and other 
such matters as well as the problem of competing means of transportation, rail, 
bus, truck, and private automobile. To consider solutions in any one field 
without regard to the impact on related fields is to invite as much new trouble 
as one hopes to eliminate in the first instance. 

(5) Above all, the bill is designed to obtain action now. It would assign 
responsibility for urban transportation planning to the only agency in the 
Federal Government which presently has widespread responsibility in directly 
related fields—the Housing and Home Finance Agency. It recognizes, finally, 
that there is no time left for more buckpassing and delay and equivocation. 
Corrective action must begin as soon as possible. 

On the other hand, the limited character of this legislation should also be 
emphasized. 

First, it does not and cannot deal with the problem of the proper regulation 
of the carriers serving metropolitan areas. This is the responsibility of other 
committees and of other agencies. Yet, in the case of commuter railroads, for 
instance, unless the public interest in reasonable fares and adequate facilities 
and timely service is protected, there is little point to a program of Federal 
financial aid. Railroads, as public utilities, are vested with a public responsi- 
bility. The Interstate Commerce Commission, which in 1958 was deprived of 
the power to regulate railroad service effectively, should have that authority 
restored. Without it, railroads as a practical matter can discontinue trains 
and abandon service without regard to the public need for the facilities. 

Second, the legislation does not and cannot provide for the intergovernmental 
cooperation which is necessary if metropolitan area problems are to be ap- 
proached in a thoroughly integrated manner. Since hundreds of units of gov- 
ernment at all levels of government—Federal, State, county, and municipal— 
are inevitably involved in metropolitanwide problems, it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that improved mechanisms for coordinated planning and co- 
operative action must be found. 

Fortunately, the new Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is 
beginning a study of this specific situation as it concerns transportation in 
metropolitan areas. As a member of the Commission, I am hopeful that the 
legislation before us—which recognizes the necessity of expanded governmental 
cooperation—will somehow provide additional stimulus to this effort. 

Toward this end, the subcommittee, I hope, may wish to consider whether 
the present legislation might be improved by providing more specific authority 
for coordination between Government agencies with responsibilities in the field 
of transportation and land-use planning in metropolitan areas. For example, 
the Public Roads Administration conducts research into overall transportation 
heeds and ways of meeting them through coordination of various types of trans- 
portation. This approach should be integrated with HHFA’s more compre- 
hensive urban land-use research, and perhaps certain of the Inteerstate Com- 
merce Commission’s research programs. 

The urgent need for better planning and broader cooperation has been drama- 
tically demonstrated in the results of the recent national census. No less than 
two-thirds of the country’s population increase is centered in the suburbs of 
our great metropolitan areas. Pushed out of the central cities by high prices, 
physical deterioration of older sections, and by increasing congestion, the people 
moving to the suburbs actually complicate the metropolitan transportation 
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problem. Instead of relying on the central city’s rapid transit system, the new 
suburbanites become commuters adding more private automobiles to the hun- 
dreds of thousands which daily jam the city streets, parking areas, tunnels, and 
bridges and bring forth new demands for more and wider highways and clover- 
leafs and bridges. 

Unless this trend is halted, or at least slowed, with the help of better plan- 
ning and a more balanced use of all means of transportation, we shall find that 
we have sacrificed the great social, economic, and industrial advantages of 
metropolitan living—advantages that have helped to make our country the 
strongest in the world. 


The Cuarman. Mr. Mason, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN P. MASON, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Mason. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee to comment briefly on pending legislation relating to Federal 
assistance to State and local governments for improving mass trans- 
portation services in metropolitan areas. This legislation includes 
H.R. 11330, introduced by Congtieainan Barrett, and more than 20 
similar bills. 

And let me say to Mrs. Dwyer that I could heartily concur with 
every word she said in the part of her statement that she gave before 
this committee. I agree wholeheartedly. 

No proposed undertaking could have a broader impact on our dail 
lives at this time than the improvement of mass transportation facili- 
ties. The ever-increasing concentration of vehicles and people in the 
See RepOnnnD areas of the Nation affects America’s whole pattern of 

iving. 

The face of America is changing. We do not have the horse and 
buggy sort of city living now for which so many of our cities were 
planned. We do not have the leisurely sort of living where time was 
unimportant. 

Along with the electronic marvels of the day, the value of a man’s 
rs te has increased to the point where he should not use it waste- 

ully. 

Our cities today are centers of manufacturing, trade, professional 
services, entertainment, and cultural improvement. They are served 
and used, as recent census figures dramatically show, by people who 
live in a widening arc of suburbs. 

In today’s city, adequate transportation provides life and vitality; 
inadequate means of transportation spells strangulation and waste. 

The problem of each city is an individual one—depending upon its 

eography, its hills, and its rivers; the sort of industry or trading 
Facilities the sort of recreational facilities and cultural centers it 
offers. Times change. Mass transportation which was a bustling busi- 
ness 40 years ago was neglected in many areas when the automobile 
came into general use. The horse-and-buggy and the trolley-car era 
ended because a faster more flexible system came with the automobile. 

Today, congestion and parking problems have slowed down the 
automobile. There is need now—before it is too late—to explore care- 
fully the whole transportation problem in the light of the present-day 
needs of the American people. 

The Housing Agency is vitally interested in the solution of our city 
transportation problem, for mass transportation and our highways 
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/ . . . . 
/ have tremendous impact on housing needs, housing values, and housing 


growth. Our primary concern is that people are served. 

Without coordination of mass transportation planning with the 
overall housing and related planning now going on, there can be vital 
and costly mistakes. Housing’s program of matching grants for 
urban planning, administered by the Urban Renewal Administration, 
would be directly affected by the proposed legislation. Our program 
of public facility loans would also be affected. 

he Housing Agency is heartily in accord with the underlying 
urpose of this legislation. It believes that the role of the Federal 
inment in assisting planning for such purposes is a proper role 
for government to play. We have a suggestion for a technical change 
and with this change we favor the enactment of the provisions in 
H.R. 11330 related to urban planning. 

While we recognize the problems that financing presents, the Hous- 
ing Agency does not believe that the suggested solution through the 
proposed public facility loan program is desirable. I am asking Com- 
missioner Walker to comment in greater detail on the legislation. 

We welcome the opportunity to confer with you on this important 
matter and will, of course, be happy to answer questions to the best of 
our knowledge. 

Mr. Walker will be happy to go on with a statement amplifying 
this if the committee wishes him to. 

The CHarrman. How many of the cities and municipalities own 
their transportation system ? 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Spence, I would not be able to give you this figure 
myself; I do not know. New York has, for instance. I could get 
this information for the committee and would be happy to supply it 
for the record. 

(The data referred to above are as follows:) 


MUNICIPALLY OWNED OR OPERATED TRANSIT SYSTEMS 


According to the American Transit Association there are 51 transit systems 
owned or operated by iocal governments. The 51 systems are: Bakersfield, 
©ulver City, Gardena, Los Angeles, Montebello, Oceanside, Oxnard, Sacramento, 
San Buenvaventura, San Francisco, Santa Monica, Santa Rosa, and Torrance, 
Calif.; Pueblo, Colo.; Coral Gables, Daytona Beach, Melborne, Panama City, 
Pass-a-Grille Beach, and St. Petersburg, Fla.; Chicago and Pekin, Ill.; Michigan 
City, Ind.; Henderson, Ky.; Alexandria and Monroe, La.; Boston, Greenfield, 
and Montague, Mass.; Salisbury, Md.; Detroit and Kalamazoo, Mich.; Spring- 
field, Mo.; Long Beach and New York, N.Y.; Ashtabula, Cleveland, Euclid, 
Shaker Heights, Maple Heights, and North Olmstead, Ohio; San Angelo and 
San Antonio, Tex.; New Castle, Pa.; Radford, Staunton, and Winchester, Va.; 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; and Janesville and Merrill, Wis. In addition, 
Philadelphia, Pa., owns 48 miles (out of 67 miles) of subway and elevated lines 
leased to the Philadelphia Transportation Co., and Newark, N.J., owns 4.23 
miles of subway leased to the Public Service Coordinated Transport Co. (Source: 
“The Municipal Year Book, 1960” (Chicago, the International City Manager’s 
Association, 1960, p. 345.) 


The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 
Well, you can stand aside, and Mr. Walker will take the stand. 
Mr. Mason. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID M. WALKER, URBAN RENEWAL 
COMMISSIONER 





Mr. Waker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a pleasure to have this opportunity to appear before you and discuss 
the Housing Agency’s views on specific sections of H.R. 11330 and 
parallel mass transportation bills being considered by this committee, 
My comments will be directed first at the section amending the section 
701 urban planning assistance program, and then at the section con- 
cerning the public facility loan program. 

Urban planning grants: 

Section 2 of the bill contains amendments to section 701 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, to include the coordination of urban transportation 
systems within the purposes for which we are authorized to make 
matching planning grants to qualified planning agencies. It would 
also require us to encourage the use of these grants for determining 
metropolitan transportation needs, coordination of local transporta- 
tion planning activities, and studies of the relationship of urban 
growth to metropolitan transportation needs. 

There is no doubt in our minds that this sort of planning and co- 
ordination for urban transportation needs—in the broadest sense—is 
one of the most urgent tasks facing our urban and metropolitan areas 
today. There is overwhelming dissatisfaction in our cities with traffic 
conditions, and with the inadequacy of transit and commuter facilities. 
This situation will be compounded tremendously by the growth of 
urban population and development that we are sure to see in the next 
10 or 15 years. 

It would be tragic if the urge to alleviate our present discomfort 
should persuade us to expand our transportation and highway facili- 
ties in a way that would merely multiply the problems of uncontrolled 
urban sprawl. We need to find ways of controlling and guiding this 
growth, and a first step is to integrate our transportation plannin 
into a comprehensive plan for the orderly development of urban an 
metropolitan areas—the sort of development that will enhance our 
good residential and business neighborhoods, reduce the loss of time 
and money involved in transporting goods and people, prevent the 
growth of new slums and bbgnt, and preserve the fast-disappearing 
open spaces in the environs of our cities. When transportation plan- 
ning is “ny mae with these other objectives, we may find that we 
can reduce the cost of providing the necessary transportation facili- 
ties. In any case, it will be possible to place the proper priorities on 
expenditures for these and for other facilities and services required 
for urban living. 

This sort of comprehensive urban planning is the function and re- 
sponsibility of State and local governments, but the Federal Govern- 
ment provides financial and technical assistance through the section 
701 program. The types of transportation planning that are covered 
by the proposed bill may be included in the comprehensive planning 
work for which we are now authorized to make urban planning assist- 
ance grants. 

We intend to encourage the States and localities to place greater 
emphasis on the integration of transportation planning with the other 
elements of comprehensive planning, but the specific mandate that 
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would be provided by H.R. 11330 would give a desirable urgency to 
this objective. It would stimulate the State and metropolitan plan- 
ning agencies to investigate the possibility of controlling the effects of 
mass transportation facilities, in addition to planning for the needs 
that are projected from historical patterns and trends. 

We feel that a slightly different wording of the amendment would 
serve this purpose even more clearly than the language of section 2 of 
H.R. 11330, however, and I would like to submit this amendment for 
the committee’s consideration. 

An important question raised by section 2 of the bill concerns the 
need for additional urban planning grant authorization, if legislation 
is enacted along the lines of H.R. 11330. In the past, only a limited 
amount of transportation planning has been undertaken in the com- 

rehensive planning projects assisted under the existing section 701, 
Sa to the limited availability of program funds. 

Already $12,400,000 has been appropriated from the section 701 
program authority of $20 million. The Congress has passed legisla- 
tion appropriating an additional $4 million to meet the needs of the 
existing program for the coming year. Undoubtedly, additional 
appropriations would be necessary to carry out the purposes of section 
2 of H.R. 11330. 

Public facility loans: I would now like to turn to the section of the 
bill affecting the public facility loan program. 

Section 3 of H.R. 11330 would provide an authorization of $100 
million in loans to finance the construction or integration of mass 
transportation systems in metropolitan areas. The interest on these 
loans would follow the interest rate formula of the college housing 
program, and the bill further provides that this formula would be 
applied to the existing public facility loan program, which provides 
loans for water, sewer, and other facilities. 

We feel strongly that the provision of Federal loans for mass trans- 
portation facilities would be premature at this time. As I pointed 
one a moment ago, the urgent need is for stimulating and coordinating 
the planning of transportation systems, for integrating transporta- 
tion planning with comprehensive planning, and for designing trans- 
portation systems that will help to create the sort of urvan commu- 
nities in which we want to live and work. Until this sort of planning 
and programing is done, we have no real measure of the need for 
metropolitan transportation facilities, or even of the types or combina- 
tions of facilities that should be provided. Furthermore, there are 
very few public bodies or other organized entities that are equipped 
to finance and develop coordinated transportation systems for our 
metropolitan areas. 

It would seem to make good sense to proceed at top speed with the 
planning job that confronts us, and with the equally complex job of 
creating the necessary organizational structure for metropolitan 
transportation systems. Later, the results of these efforts will show 
whether Federal assistance is needed in financing the construction of 
such facilities, or whether, as we firmly believe, the facilities for mass 
transportation can better be financed from State, local, and private 
sources. 

This belief is based on the fact that the crisis of mass transportation 
is occurring in metropolitan areas, which are large enough to create 
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substantial masses of population and vehicles—particularly where 
long-distance commuting is added to the normal urban traffic load 
during rush hours. We know of no evidence that private funds would 
not be available at reasonable interest rates to purchase the tax- 
exempt obligations of public bodies in the metropolitan areas, for the 
purpose of financing mass transportation facilities or other facilities 
where the obligations are backed by adequate revenues or by the full 
faith and credit of the issuer. 

The interest rate formula in H.R. 11330, however, would apply not 
only to transportation facilities, but also to the public facility loans 
that are now made for water, sewer, and other types of facilities. 
Under existing law, the interest rates on public facility loans are based 
on the market interest rates for municipal obligations. The statu- 
tory formula proposed in H.R. 11330 would require that all such loans 
be made at an interest rate that may not exceed the total of one- 
quarter of 1 percent plus the average annual rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States, computed at the end of the 
immediately preceding fiscal year. For fiscal year 1960, this formula 
would have produced an interest rate to borrowers of 34% percent. If 
the average interest rate on Treasury borrowings at the end of this 
month is the same as that at the end of May, the formula would pro- 
duce an interest rate of 35 percent for fiscal 1961. 

As a result of this proposed interest rate formula, the bill could be 
expected to expand Dieieesiitealh lending, not only for mass trans- 
portation facilities but for other types of public facilities. In the cur- 
rent bond market a 354 percent Government interest rate would mean 
that most, if not all, of the general obligation bonds rated Baa or 
lower, and the revenue bonds rated A or lower, would be acquired by 
the Federal Government instead of by private investors, despite the 
Federal income tax exemption accorded to municipal obligations. In 
1959 municipal bonds issued for water, sewage, and mass transporta- 
tion facilities totaled about $1.2 billion and a comparable amount of 
bonds can be expected to be issued in 1960. 

Under the bill, a substantial proportion of the issuers of these bonds 
would find the interest rate more attractive on direct Federal loans 
than on borrowing in the private market. This would result in the 
large-scale substitution of Federal for private funds, where private 
funds are already being supplied at reasonable rates of interest. We 
can see no justification for this. 

5 Now I would be glad to answer any questions the committee may 
ave. 

The Cxuarrman. How many cities own their own transportation 
facilities ? 

Mr. Waker. Well, I join Mr. Mason, Mr. Chairman, in telling you 
that I do not know, but we will have an immediate review of this made 
and we will find out and file it with you for the record. (See p. 5.) 

The Cuatrman. I don’t know of any city that owns its transporta- 
tion facilities. In think private enterprise operates under franchise 
contracts with the cities. 

Mr. Waker. That certainly is largely true. New York City does 
happen to own its subway system, but it does not own all of the trans- 
peetion that brings people into New York, because the Long Island 

ailroad and the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central 
are not owned by the city. 
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The CuairMan. Well, you are for the bill, with the exception of the 
interest rate ? 

Mr. Mason. With the exception of the Government loans. 

Mr. Brown. What is the change in the Senate bill from the House 
bill? 

Mr. Waker. The Senate, as I understand it, have eliminated the 
interest rate formula from other than mass transportation loans, 
among other things. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Brown, this is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Well, did the Senate make the change that you are 
recommending here on the other section ? 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Brown’s question was: did the Senate make the 
changes that you recommended ¢ 

Mr. Wacker. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The Senate bill only applied this financing to mass 
transportation ¢ 

Mr. Waker. Yes; the Senate changes were not our recommenda- 
tions. We recommended against the new financing for any purpose. 

The Cuarrman. You think this is a matter of major interest, don’t 

ou! 

Mr. Mason. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we believe that the problem of our 
cities, the central] cities, and how people live is governed not just by 
the kind of houses in which they live and the streets we have, but 
how these people get to work. People have to get to work for a rea- 
sonable sum of money, but they have to also get there in some com- 
fort and dignity, and mass transportation properly applied can pro- 
vide this facility and it can help to develop areas for living at some 
distance from the city where people can also have excellent facilities 
for living comfortably. At the same time, it provides the central city 
where we can have our major league football and baseball teams, the 
opera, and these things which can only be had by large groups of 


Weeple. 

r. Watker. Mr. Chairman, we believe this so much that even if 
this legislation should fail, we intend to stimulate use of the existing 
facilities of 701 for the purpose of mass transportation planning, but 
we welcome the planning provisions of this legislation because it 
points up the oh specifically, and I think will alert a great many 
of the communities to the fact that what we need now is to find out 
what we need, and this is done by planning. 

The Cuatrman. Isn’t it a fact that more and more people are com- 
muting by private automobile, with the result that the mass trans- 
portation systems lose income, and because of that fact their service 
deteriorates ? 

I find that condition in my home. They give poorer service because 
of the increased competition and the lessening of their earnings, and 
finally they take off one line and then another, so the people are in- 
adequately served. 

Mr. Mason. This is true, Mr. Spence, and then we get so many 
automobiles that the automobile can’t serve us, and it is a nuisance to 
try to get from our home to work and from work back to home at 
night again, because there are too many automobiles in our way. We 
sit on our 3- and 4-lane highway and just sit there for minutes and 
minutes while the congestion holds us back. One man in a car, two 
people in a car. 
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The Cuatrman. And that is increasing day by day. 

Mr. Mason. This has increased steadily since about 1920, Mr. 
Spence. The chairman is one of these people who can remember 
these changes that have happened in our transportation system, cer- 
tainly. 

The CxHatrMan. Are there any further qutstions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I would like to ask Mr. Walker this question. Is your 
Department still opposed to the Senate bill as it was amended? 

Mr. Waker. We oppose the loan section, but we uphold enthusi- 
astically the planning provision. 

Mr. lnovye. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Inouye. 

Mr. Inouye. I would like to ask a question, if I may. 

The CuairMan. You are recognized. 

Mr. Inouye. Mr. Walker, I concur with the purpose of this legisla- 
tion, but may I ask the following question: Do you feel that if we car- 
ried out the full purpose of this bill that it might tend to further in- 
crease the populations of the congested metropolitan areas? In other 
words, do you feel that the convenience brought about by mass trans- 
portation would attract more people to live within these large metro- 
politan areas and thereby compound the problem that we now have? 

Mr. Waker. Well, Mr. Congressman, it is my personal belief that 
this is going to happen anyhow. We are having a population explo- 
sion, and because they are the centers of opportunity and culture, I 
think it is inevitable that the great number of our increasing popula- 
tion will find their homes in the greater urban areas. 

There are a lot of factors that contribute to this. I think that a 
study, a recognition of this problem now and a beginning of doing 
something about it, trying to define the problems, will not eliminate 
all of the problems of this great urban population but it certainly will 
alleviate one of the most distressing factors in living in urban areas 
today. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mason, aren’t the railroads, particularly those that have so- 
called commuter service, having a great deal of difficulty in getting 
financing today ? 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Multer, I am sure that some are having difficulty 
getting financing today. 

Mr. Mutter. And most of the railroads that have been giving the 
commuter service have been petitioning for leave to give up that part 
of the service because it has become so costly, and they just can’t afford 
to carry it on. 

Mr. Mason. As Mr. Spence said, this has been happening right 
along over the past years. 

Mr. Mctter. And somebody has got to step in and give those peo- 
ple the service. 

Mr. Mason. Yes, and this should be a coordinated system, and not 
just sporadic attempts. 

Mr. Mutter. And you think with the enactment of a bill such as 
the one you have been addressing yourself to it might start us on the 
way of tackling some of these problems. 
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Mr. Mason. Mr. Multer, we think this sitting down and putting 
down on paper in black and white a plan for getting people from home 
to work and back again is the first step in making living better for the 

ple of America, and 65 percent, as Mrs, Dwyer said—I think it is 
even higher than that—of our population do line in our urban areas 
today. 

Mr. Mutter. There have been some instances where FHA approved 
sites for construction of homes and multifamily dwellings, and then 
after the completion of the construction the mortgages went into 
default and FHA had to take over the properties because the transit 
facilities didn’t keep up with the growth of the communities; haven’t 
there been such instances / 

Mr. Mason. I can’t put my finger on one, Mr. Multer, but I am sure 
it must be true that this kind of thing has happened. In general 
there is an attempt made, as you know, to avoid this, but sometimes 
plans are made for highways to serve areas and then it is not possible 
to build a highway because of lack of income. 

Mr. Muvrer. And the same thing has occurred in connection with 
increasing or expanding the service to persons who must get to or from 
the new community and the places of employment, the railroads or 
buses, or whatever public service transportation there might be avail- 
able; if it isn’t able to expand to meet the needs of that community, 
the community just can’t exist. 

Mr. Mason. This is our point, certainly. 

Mr. Mutrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMan. In my State the municipalities are limited in their 
tax rate and their expenditures by the Constitution. Isn’t that gen- 
erally true, that municipalities are limited in their power to issue 
securities ¢ 

Mr. Mason. In general, Mr. Spence, there are limitations upon mu- 
nicipalities’ ability to borrow and issue general obligations; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You run across that frequently, don’t you? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, we do. There is also a limit on a municipality’s 
ability to repay loans, because they have to have income to do this. 

The GuatrmMan. They have to have income, and they are limited in 
their tax rate, and in many instances are limited in their indebtedness 
and they are limited in their expenditures by the Constitution. 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. 

The CuHarmman. That is quite a barrier. 

Mr. Mason. We feel, Mr. Spence, that the first thing to do is the 
planning so we know where we are going, and before we decide how 
we are going to finance facilities we know what the problem is. We 
think that it would be better to get our plans together first, because 
each city is different. A city that lives in a flat plain, where traffic 
comes in from all points of the compass, has one problem. A city 
like Pittsburgh, which has tall hills and two rivers, and so on, has an 
entirely different problem. 

The Cuarrman. There is a problem in my district, right across 
from Cincinnati, where a great many of the people living there are 
employed in another State and they Recnsendtt’ tecrll great difficulty 
in transportation. 

Mr. Mason. That is correct, you supply a great deal of the popula- 
tion of Cincinnati in your State. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Burke. 
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Mr. Burke. Mr. Mason, I represent a district in Massachusetts, and 
I think with all of the housing transferring from cities out to sub- 
urbia you might be acquainted with the problems facing the people 
in that particular area. The Old Colony Railroad has completely 
ceased to operate, as far as commuter service is concerned. The New 
Haven, Boston-Providence Railroad, Boston & Albany, and the Bos- 
ton & Maine have cut down on their commuter service, which leaves 
millions of people actually without commuter service. Of course, 
I think in your position you recognize the great problem that people 
have that live in these suburban areas in getting back and forth to 
their places of employment or their place of business, and you feel 
that this is one of the great problems facing the large metropolitan 
areas, particularly up in the East or the Northeast. 

Mr. Mason. This is certainly true. As you know, I come from 
Massachusetts, so I am well acquainted with our problems in Boston, 
in Springfield, in Worcester, and so on. 

Mr. Burke. I was wondering why you were doing such a good job. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you, sir. Our Boston probleen; and particu- 
larly with the Old Colony Railroad, which went out of business and 
just left hundreds of people where the community had to finally take 
over and run rapid transit on their lines, indicates forcibly the ne- 
cessity of arriving at an answer to where we are going, and then when 
we have that answer, then deciding how we are going to finance it. 

Mr. Burke. You feel a study should be made in the coming months 
on a coordinated setup ¢ 

Mr. Mason. I think funds should be made available to Boston and 
every community in America so that they can do this sort of planning 
and looking ahead, and then come up with a coordinated plan, which 
takes in, in Boston, for instance, the two railroads, or three railroads, 
that serve Boston, and, of course, the Boston & Albany has had almost 
as much trouble laying off commuter trains, the bus system that serves 
Boston, and all of these facilities that get people in and out—we just 
can’t bring them in on highways. You can’t build them wide enough. 
In the District of Columbia they ran a survey and found you would 
have to have roads 12 lanes wide to handle the traffic we will have here 
in the course of 6 years. 

Mr. Burxe. Well, they built that Southeast Expressway from Bos- 
ton down to Braintree, I don’t know whether you are acquainted with 
that. 

Mr. Mason. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Burke. And before it was completed it had outlived its use- 
fulness. It was just clogged with traffic every day during rush hour. 
There is a great problem, and I think by the improvement of mass 
transportation that we will take some of these automobiles off the 
road and it will be easier for trucks and others who have to use those 
highways to use them. I think by mass transportation commuter 
service it makes it more feasible for communities to operate, and I 
think that your recognition of this problem and recommendation of 
study is a good thing. 

Mr. Mason. Right here in Washington, I live in Georgetown and 
I walk to work on nice mornings, but when it is hot I like to ride. 
Instead of taking my car I can take a bus. I don’t congest a parking 
place downtown. It is really more comfortable. I get dropped at 
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my door instead of having to walk from the garage to my office. Mass 
transportation is the answer to all of this, I think. 

Mr. Burke. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions? 

Well, I am very glad we eds this hearing. It presents a very im- 

rtant question for solution. I hope we will have a study that will 

helpful to all our people. We want to thank you, Mr. Walker 

and Mr. Mason, for coming here and giving your views. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you, Mr. Spence, for this opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. We will now hear from our colleague and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Currency, Mr. Addonizio. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 11TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Apponizi1o. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may 
I commend you for giving attention to the pending legislation that 
deals with one of the most critical problems confronting our metro- 
politan areas. I am confident that you will recognize the importance 
of enacting the legislation at this session. 

The Federal Government can no longer ignore the fact that it 
has a definite responsibility to assist in solving the transportation 

roblems now facing our metropolitan areas, in recognition of which 
Disaroduend H.R. 11563, to provide for Federal assistance to State 
and local governments and their instrumentalities in their efforts 
to resolve their difficulties. The obligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment in other matters, such as housing, urban renewal and compre- 
hensive metropolitan area planning, have been given tangible acknow]l- 
edgment by way of Federal 4 ee and funds to finance Federal 
participation in these aspects of urban affairs. In many places urban 
renewal and highway programs have been coordinated in local plan- 
ning which recognizes the importance of each to the other, sometimes 
on a formal basis and more often on an informal basis. Important 
as is the relationship between the interstate highways and freeways 
and city streets to the urban areas, it is only part of the overall 
situation. ; 

I suggest it is time for the Federal Government to take a more 
active interest in the welfare of the urban areas, particularly in view 
of the trend toward greater urbanization of our Nation. Over 70 
percent of our population now lives in 180 urban areas and the pro- 
portion of urban to rural dwellers is constantly increasing. At least 
53 of these standard metropolitan areas cross or border State lines 
and nearly all of them cross local political boundaries. Continued 
growth of our economy depends upon the adequacy of transportation 
in these centers of population, which are also centers of production, 
accounting for 65 to 70 percent of the total national income. 

Continued economic growth of our economy depends upon adequate 
transportation in these areas; it is the most important single factor 
in determining the nature of the future urban regions. Mass trans- 
portation is the key to other forms of urban transportation but this 
type of service has been declining, especially in cities with popula- 
tion of 100,000 or less. Political jurisdictions make it impossible 
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legally to formulate areawide programs in many instances. As a 
result of these and many other factors, the metropolitan transporta~ 
tion problems have become a national problem. A combination of 
high speed rail transit and highways is n to serve the needs 
of the metropolitan areas; mass transit cannot roperly located 
except in relation to public streets and highways oa all transporta- 
tion plannin shoud: be done in coordination with overall urban 
planning. Mass transportation has not kept pace with the explosive 
growth of suburban areas, so that many suburban dwellers have been 
forced to rely solely upon private automobiles. It is as necessary to 
provide transportation for these new communities as it is to provide 
other public necessities such as water, sewers, police and fire protec- 
tion, and so forth. Programs to provide transportation cannot be im- 
plemented without previous regional planning and the task is beyond 
the facilities of many local bodies. In addition, there is often no 
local body with jurisdiction to handle the problem in its entirety. 

So many factors are involved in the problems confronting the metro- 
politan areas that it would not be possible to mention them all here. 
I am sure the publicity given to at least some of them has come to the 
attention of everyone. H.R. 11563 recognizes that mass transit is 
part of a single problem including both highway and rail transporta- 
tion, and seeks to provide a mechanism to promote more cohesive 
Federal action. Since mass transportation planning should be an 
integral part of the total planning for urban regions, the obvious 
place for this assistance to the metropolitan areas is in amendments 
to the Housing Act sections dealing with urban planning grants and 
aids. 

One of the major difficulties in connection with urban planning is 
the cost of broad, detailed studies necessary and the difficulty of finane- 
ing such surveys or studies. Most of the urban communities find it 
difficult if not impossible to finance the broad surveys and coordinated 
—_ ing because they are already near their constitutional debt limits. 

n order to assist the State and local governments in planning for 
and meeting transportation needs resulting from increasing concen- 
tration of population in metropolitan areas, and to coordinate this 
planning with other urban development, this bill provides for Federal 
grants. 

H.R. 11563 also proposes to make available low interest loans to 
finance acquisition, construction, reconstruction, maintenance and im- 
provement of facilities and equipment in mass-transit or commuter 
service in urban areas and to integrate and coordinate the various 
transportation systems. 

This bill will not solve the transportation problems of the metro- 
politan regions but it will be a meaningful step by the Congress in 
this area of national concern. The problems of transportation in the 
metropolitan areas, like the housing and health, redevelopment and 
renewal, and others of similar nature, have become national problems 
and our only hope for a workable solution to the threatened stangula- 
tion of our most populous areas is by cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and coordination of all efforts to that end. Though this bill 
is admittedly only a small beginning in the discharge of the Federal 
obligation, I urge early favorable consideration. 

Thank you. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
Mr. Barrett, do you desire recognition ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Barretrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, at the heart of the problems of most metropolitan 
areas in America today is the mass transit, and certainly that is true 
of Philadelphia. Because of the increasing use of private auto- 
mobiles, the mass transit system is in serious difficulty, and yet it is 
essential that it be preserved. 

The urban transportation crisis is a serious national problem, is con- 
sidered only from the standpoint of the physical, financial, and 
psychological welfare of the 100 million citizens who live in urban 
areas. ‘lhe congestion of vehicles in our major metropolitan centers 
stifles downtown business activity, which in turn reduces city revenue 
from real estate and retail sales taxes. The lack of adequate mass 
transportation wastes billions of dollars of productive time loss in 
traffic jams, and portal-to-portal commuting. 

In short, traffic congestion acts as a bateh on the economic growth 
of the metropolitan areas, and thus on the growth of the Nation, 
inasmuch as the metropolitan areas account for more than 75 percent 
of all manufacturing, and of wholesale and retail sales in the country. 
Our local communities cannot handle this problem without help. 

Since 1950 the public debt of State and local governments has 
risen 160 percent or 15 times as fast as the Federal debt increase of 
11 percent in the same period. 

‘al governments are hampered by a convergence of forces requir- 
ing public expenditures at an accelerating pace on a diminished tax 
base. In addition, the core cities, such as Philadelphia, which must 

rovide mass transportation for a rapidly expanding areawide popu- 
laion, have suffered a loss of retail sales aan real estate tax revenue 
as traflic congestion drives more and more commercial businesses to 
outlying areas beyond the jurisdiction of the central city. 

The same adverse effect on the tax base of the central city has re- 
sulted from the flight of middle and upper income families to the 
suburbs, leaving the core area with a predominantly low income pop- 
ulation which makes the smallest contribution to the revenue o the 
city, but which requires the highest proportion of social and wel- 
fare services. But the families moving beyond the cities’ jurisdiction 
generally continue to require adequate transit service to and from 
the city. 

Finally, limited political jurisdictions have made it extremely di’%- 
cult for most cities to make the areawide improvements necessary 
if mass transportation service is to be of maximum effectiveness. Most 
new suburban communities, already overburdened by the costs of pro- 
viding new schools, roads, sewers, gas, fire and police protection, are 
hardpressed to help the central cities provide better mass transporta- 
tion services. 

State governments are faced with much the same problem by virtue 
of the fact that 53 of the 180 standard metropolitan areas either 
cross or border State lines. A great deal of commutation is thus 
interstate in character. For all of these reasons it is imperative that 
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the Federal Government help to solve these critical problems. The 
solution called for by my bill is a modest one, a revolving loan fund 
of $100 million to aid the cities, States, and public authorities to pro- 
vide the new equipment needed to make mass transit facilities attrac- 
tive to commuters at a fare they can afford to pay, and thus get people 
out of their private automobiles in their trips in and out of town. 
een, our cities are faced with disaster through traflic strangu- 
ation. 
The Cuarrman. Congressman Vanik’will be heard at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. VANIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Vanix. In every metropolitan area in the country, urban and 
suburban governments are faced with the problems of increasing traffic 
congestion, increasing costs, and the use of increasing amounts of tax 
rateable land for tax-free highway and parking facilities. Traffic 
congestion is not only draining local government revenues but is re- 
sulting in enormous economic losses to our national economy. 

Just to keep from being inundated by the present mounting tides 
of traffic pouring over these metropolitan areas, vast systems of radial 
and circumferential highways are being built with billions of dollars 
of city, State and Federal funds. By the time these highway projects 
are completed increased volumes of traffic have swept past their 
gi “eager 

he problem is highlighted by the fact that 11 percent of the Na- 
tion’s streets and highways, located in our metropolitan areas, are 
carrying 44 percent of the Nation’s road vehicular miles. Of the 
$111 billions spent on streets and highways in the United States from 
1921 through 1956, almost one-half, exclusive of bond issues, has come 
from property and general taxes at the local level. Strangulating 
traffic congestion is draining the financial resources of our local gov- 
ernments. Tax bases decline as property is removed from tax dupli- 
cated for construction of urban freeways and parking facilities. Con- 
gestion and lack of mobility result in declining business and employ- 
ment, which diminish urban wage, sales, and other business tax 
receipts. The resulting reduction in local government income places 
further burdens upon the taxpayers, to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 

Transportation in our metropolitan areas has been thrown out of 
balance by the increased use of the private automobile. We must re- 
store that balance. No one means of transportation can do the job 
alone. Only the personal automobile and taxi can efficiently handle 
the lowest volume individual passenger movements. However, if all 
workers and customers were to travel downtown by cars, three times 
more area would be required to park their cars than would be required 
for their offices and stores. Modern buses are most practical in pro- 
viding the lighter volume public transportation feeder and distribu- 
tion services. For heavy volume traffic 1 track of modern rail service 
on separate right-of-way can economically and effectively move as 
many seated passengers as 20 lanes of automobiles or 6 lanes of buses 


on expressways. 
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Thus, to make modern urban highways most efficient for the least 
expense, their capacity should be designed to fit in with an adequate, 
publicly supported total transportation system consisting of highways, 
rapid transit lines and suburban railroads. Otherwise, elimination of 
transit and rail suburban services causes the expenditure of even more 
public funds for the additional highway facilities necessary to handle 
the ever-increasing loads plus the former rail and mass transit riders. 

In a study of commuter problems conducted by the American 
Municipal Association surveying the five cities of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Chicago, it was demonstrated that if 
only 25 percent of those now riding mass transportation lines were 
to be forced onto the highways (and unless the present trend is halted 
the percentage will be much higher) it would cost these five cities $4.4 
billion to provide the highway capacity to move a comparable number 
of people. ; ; 

If rapid transit lines, including railroad commuter lines, were to 
suspend operations completely, it would cost $17.4 billion to build 
highways to serve a comparable number of people in these five cities. 
This does not include the additional costs of constructing parking 
facilities, the loss in taxes or the cost of traffic engineering. In terms 
of 30-year 4 percent bonds, the present high _— transit and com- 
muter railroads are equivalent to a billion dollars a year saving in 
equivalent highway construction. 

To look at it another way, if we were to replace the 2,633 route 
miles of rail transit serving these five cities on a mile-for-mile basis 
with an eight-lane highway system of equivalent length and equiva- 
lent capacity, the cost would be $31 billion. 

The Federal Government is now firmly committed to a vast high- 
way program, half of the costs of which are in the densely populated 
urban areas, It is obviously to the national interest to encourage 
mass transit and suburban rail systems at only a fraction of the cost 
of providing a publicly financed highway system of equivalent 
capacity. 

Metropolitan areas are gaining population more rapidly than the 
country as a whole; employment will increase in these areas, and 
despite decentralization, movement in and out of the central business 
district will grow, much of this growth being over the rush hours. 
At present, mass transportation carries a major, if gradually decreas- 
ing proportion of the commuter traffic. Further minor slippage, with 
corresponding demoralization of the mass transit service, could easily 
result in as much as a 25-percent increase in automobile traffic. 
hg at the right balance between automobile driving and rid- 
ing on public carriers is the crucial task if we are to make the most 
ellective use of present streets and of expensive new facilities. While 
each city must provide adequately for the automobile and motor 
truck as essential parts of modern urban life, an inviting alternative 
to the private car must be offered in the form of a vastly improved 
transit and commuter system, wherever the advantages of high density 
make the extensive use of public transport obviously necessary. 

The major problem here lies in achieving much greater speed, 
comfort, and convenience for passengers at fares they are willing to 
pay. Suburban rapid transit service now rendered must be improved 
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to meet the demands of growing suburban areas, 10 to 20 miles from 
city center. Speeds should be increased by obtaining new, high-speed 
ears, by eliminating stations in areas of low population density, and by 
modifying service to meet traffic demands. Maximum use of feeder 
services by automobile and bus should be encouraged by locating sta- 
tions at points readily accessible to highway, and by providing ample 
parking facilities. Express bus service must be inaugurated to those 
outlying urban areas which are inaccessible to rapid transit. Finally, 
and by no means least important, all public transportation services 
in the region which feed passengers to each other, or between which 
there is a poeeainiy of exchange of a significant number of passen- 
gers should be integrated into a transportation system offering co- 
ordinate schedules, 

My city of Cleveland has carefully studied this problem and knows 
what must be done to achieve the above results. The cost of these im- 
provements, which I will detail below, are staggering. But the cost 
of not doing this job is even more staggering. Here are some of the 
major improvements that must be made in Cleveland to create the 
rapid transit system needed : 
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West: Center strip of Northwest Freeway to West 210th Street___. $5, 100, 000 
Southwest : Cleveland Hopkins Airport extension ~........-.-.-.- 5, 600, 000 
South: Private bus roadway on Big Four Railroad_.____...._--__- 2, 300, 000 
Southeast: Garden Valley and Pennsylvania Railroad__...._._.___- 14, 000, 000 
East: Heights extension to Mayfield______--_-___________________ 8, 000, 000 
Northeast: New York Central Railroad from Superior Station to 
i Ferret 3 8 6 8 alti Bh. ce lo ie 12, 000, 000 
Downtown : 
Downtown distribution subway..._.......+.--~--..-----4--n— 40, 000, 000 
Two additional tracks from Shaker Junction___.____-______-_-_ 1, 500, 000 
Total: Rapid transit construction, engineering and real 
ee ey ne oe ee ee ae See ee Se ee ee eee aEe S eee ee 88, 500, 000 
ne Seem core .(A00 BL SROAO) enn cag ecde ee smarkesseeedenaen 18, 050, 000 
a nInET CIE TROCO SUCTION on ae ee eee neem 3, 000, 000 
ue eerie OB eM ae Ser ee ee es 5, 000, 000 
Penn. wreee einretlenee | occas casi bo ki 15, 000, 000 
Bet etn a iit A TET ie SL en 129, 550. 000 


It is imperative that these improvements be made as — as 
ossible. The long-term, low-interest loans called for in the bills 
fore you will help speed up the job. The amount of authorization 

called for in the bill is far from adequate, for as you can see the 

city of Cleveland alone would be able to use more than the amount 
authorized in the bill, and Iam sure that every other major city in 

the Nation is in similar circumstances. j 
The city of Cleveland was able to acquire the modern rapid transit 

7 vaaten it now has through RFC financing. Other loans made 

throughout the Nation by the RFC were used to revive economic 

activities which I am sure have returned billions of dollars of addi- 
tional revenue to our Federal Treasury. 

Similarly today, if we will take the prudent step of authorizing 
long-term loaaiieiat loans to improve mass transit facilities in our 


majority metropolitan centers the additional wealth which will be 
created by restoring business activity in these centers, a 
loss in man-hours which will be eliminated, the protection of Fed 
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investments in urban renewal which will be achieved, will in the lon 
run create billions of dollars of additional revenue for the Federal 
Government for a very modest investment, 

The final costs of not taking these modest steps now will be so 
enormous as to stagger the imagination. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Fino will be heard at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL A. FINO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Frno. As the sponsor of H.R. 11036, I wish to state that I sup- 
port this legislation and all other legislation which would provide 
assistance to State and local governments and their instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in metropolitan areas. 

As you gentlemen well know, the problem of mass transportation 
in the metropolitan areas has become a Federal problem which re- 
quires cooperation between the Federal and local governments in 
order to develop a sound plan of mass transportation in these areas. 

The present crisis has been created by reason of the rapidly increas- 
ing concentration of vehicles and people in the urban areas of our 
country and a decline and deterioration of mass transportation serv- 
ices and facilities. 

If the situation is not corrected or improved, mass transportation 
services will collapse, which can have a very detrimental affect on 
our national economy as well as our national defense. 

My bill as well as similar legislation will provide for long-term, 
low-interest loans to State and local authorities for the purpose of 
acquiring equipment, materials, and facilities so that this growing 
problem can be tackled in its entirety. 

While this type of legislation will not cure or solve the serious 

roblem of mass transportation, it will represent a move in the right 
i pg It will begin to tackle this problem now before it is too 
ate. 

My bill and similar legislation will encourage and stimulate much- 
needed planning and improvement of our transportation facilities. 
These bills recognize the terrific congestion problems in our metropoli- 
tan areas and will help to rehabilitate our mass transportation sys- 
tems throughout the Nation. These bills will encourage and stimulate 
greater State and local efforts to improve our mass transportation 
Services. 

I therefore urge that this committee give serious and favorable 
consideration to this greatly desired legislation. 

The Cuarrman. We will now hear Congressman Halpern, a mem- 
ber of this committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Hatrern. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity to 
speak today on behalf of legislation to assist State and local govern- 
ments in their public instrumentalities in improving mass transporta- 
tion services in the metropolitan areas. I have joined as a cosponsor 
of this legislation, my bill being H.R. 11402. I am privileged to be a 
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member of this committee and to have this opportunity to participate 
in these hearings. 

The need for this type of assistance is clear and undeniable. 

1. Mass congestion of automobiles within our metropolitan areas, 
and other arteries Jeading to such areas, plus the scarcity of urban 
parking space, has already reached critical dimensions ; 

2. Correlatively, there has been a decline and deterioration of mass 
transportation services and facilities reflected in an actual reduction 
in numbers of riders on all forms of such facilities since 1950 of 38 
percent ; 

8. Mr. Chairman, the unbroken continuation of these two trends 
can lead by the mid-1970’s to a complete breakdown of the transporta- 
tion networks in the metropolitan areas. The U.S. Bureau of Publi¢ 
Roads estimated an increase in the number of vehicles from 70 million 
at present to 113 million, if you will, by 1976, and 

4. Continued congestion can only mean loss of working time by em- 
ployees in transit, the stifling of downtown business activity, an in- 
crease in the cost of shipping merchandise, and a loss of urban tax 
revenue from real estate and retail sales tax revenues. It is clear that 
a continued deterioration of urban mass transportation facilities will 
= aggravate the situation. 

rovision for improved facilities for handling motor vehicles only 
would be far too expensive, and the consequent condemnation of tax- 
paying properties over which such highways could be constructed 
would be financially detrimental to the cities. 

Therefore, steps must be taken to provide for the formulation of 
plans to coordinate the numerous kinds of mass transportation facili- 
ties that are essential to the life of our cities so that orderly future 
development can take place and for the construction and/or rehabilita- 
tion of such facilities. These include rail commuter service, buses, 
subways, rapid rail and other forms of mass transportation, plus 
automobile traffic. 

Federal assistance in this effort is essential because municipal loan 
limitations, limitations on municipal taxing ability and difficulties 
in obtaining private financial aid constitute barriers to a full resolu- 
tion of the problem by local means alone. 

Cities will, of course, bear a good share of the expenses of rehabili- 
tating and extending mass transportation systems, as will States, 
but a combined local-State-Federal approach is required to solve the 

roblem. The bill, as you know, amends section 701(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 to authorize Federal grants for the planning of 
transportation systems. These would complement grants now avail- 
able to States under the Federal highway program. 7 

It would also amend, as you know, section 202(a) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, public facility loan program, to authorize the 
Administrator of the fosing and Home Finance Agency to make 
loans to State and local governments and their instrumentalities to 
improve mass transportation services according to their needs. 

The total of loans outstanding at any one time would not exceed 
$100 million, and such loans would be made only after a showing 
that such funds are not otherwise available on equally favorable 
terms. The interest rate formula in the bill would peg the rate under 
present conditions at around 34% percent. While I normally do not 
approve of such means of providing Federal assistance, I believe 
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that such a rate is warranted in this instance, because it is entirely 
ible that operating revenues would not be able to amortize the 
principal and interest of commercial loans without higher interest 


tes. 

The bill, in addition, provides for the authorization of additional 
moneys to the public facility loan revolving fund, but since H.R. 
12603, the Housing Act of 1960, authorizes an additional $100 mil- 
lion to this fund, it is possible that the additional authorization in 
H.R. 11402 will turn out to be redundant. 

Mr. Chairman, the increasing traffic congestion of our cities and 
a deterioration of our mass transportation systems pose a serious 
challenge to the future of our Nation. Federal assistance to sup- 

lement local efforts is essential if our country is to avoid a total 
fabalndown of its urban transportation networks. 

The bill would authorize such assistance to be provided through 
already existing channels. Its existence would enable a combined 
local-State-Federal approach to the problem to be undertaken. The 
need is evident, Mr. Chairman, and the proposed bill reasonable. 

I respectfully request that it be favorably considered by this 
committee. 

The Cuatrrman. The Chair recognizes Mr. Burke, also a member of 
this committee. 


STATEMENT BY HON. JAMES A. BURKE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 13TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Burke. Federal legislation is urgently needed to assist the 
metropolitan areas in resolving their transportation difficulties. The 
responsibility of the Federal Government has been recognized in leg- 
islation providing for assistance to the metropolitan areas in solving 
various other problems such as those connected with health, housing, 
urban renewal, et cetera. Most of the metropolitan areas are now 
faced with near crises in urban transportation, with which they are 
unable to deal without assistance because of insufficient financing abil- 
ity combined with other factors such as lack of jurisdiction over the 
entire area which may cross State lines and encompass several poli- 
tical subdivisions or jurisdictions. 

These urban areas are the backbone of our national strength, con- 
tributing between 65 and 70 percent of the total national income. 
Their capacity to produce and the continued growth of the economy 
depend on the adequacy of transportation systems within these areas. 
Mass transportation is the key to all transportation in the metro- 
politan areas. The movement of people from the central cities to the 
suburbs and the population growth of the metropolitan areas have 
contributed to the density of traffic on urban and suburban streets 
and highways. On the other hand, mass transportation facilities and 
services have steadily decreased, both in quality and quantity. In 
the face of declining patronage, the railhoada have discontinued many 
commuter trains and lines, particularly in the east-coast cities, throw- 
cs She greater burdens on the other forms of transportation. 

here is great need to improve mass transportation facilities from 
and within the cities, particularly in view of developments such as 
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in the Boston area where passenger (commuter) service on the Old 
Colony lines was suspended and curtailed on the Boston & Albany, 
Boston & Providence, and Boston & Maine lines. Mass transportation 
can no longer be considered ‘alone: it is part of the complex of urban 
affairs and plans, and programs must include and coordinate trans- 
portation with other phases of urban planning. 

The several bills which have recently been introduced in Congress, 
such as H.R. 11330, recognize that the local communities are not able 
to resolve the difficulties alone and provide for grants to finance broad 
detailed studies or surveys and to coordinate transportation plannin 
with other urban development plans. I am heartily in accord wit 
this purpose ‘and extend my support of legislation which will provide 
the necessary Federal aid for these purposes. 

An even more important provision of this legislation is to make 
available to States, counties, municipalities, and other political sub- 
divisions of States, public agencies, and their instrumentalities, loans 
at a low interest rate for financing— 
acquisition, construction, reconstruction, maintenance, and improvement of 
facilities and equipment for use by operation or lease or otherwise, in mass 
transit or commuter service in urban areas, and to integrate and coordinate 
highway, bus, surface rail, underground, and other mass transportation systems 
in such areas. 

What is proposed is not a subsidy but a loan to these State and local 
agencies which is in keeping with loan programs to aid various seg- 
ments of our economy in the past. To my mind this is a most im- 
portant part of the pending mass transportation bills and I strongly 
support speedy enactment of this very vital and urgent legislation. 

I am sure that everyone is well aware that enactment of this legis- 
lation will not solve the transportation problems of our great arta 
centers but it will constitute a step in the right direction toward help- 
ing the communities toward a solution of the problems with which 
they are now so sorely beset. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair recognizes Mr. Moorhead, a member of 
the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Moorneap. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appear before you today in support of the Metropolitan Mass 
Transportation Act. On April 4, 1960, I introduced H.R. 11530, 
which is almost identical to S. 3278, which the other body passed on 
June 27. In testifying today on the need for this legislation I shall 
also suggest two possible improvements to these bills. The people of 
my district, which is located in the city of Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
County, Pa., know well the need for adequate mass transportation. 
Many of you have read about Pittsburgh being proclaimed the city 
of the decade. It is truly that, with its gleaming new skyscrapers and 
its great renewal and redevelopment work, but picture, if you will, 
a compact triangle bounded by rivers, a concentration of business, 
finance, industry, and office workers. Space simply does not permit 
an, unlimited flow of private automobile traffic. An effective mass 
transportation system linking this downtown complex with surround- 
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ing suburbs becomes a stark necessity, not only for a great work force, 
but for the very survival of the downtown area as a retail center. — 

This is a classic example of the importance of developing efficient 
mass transit. Yet the same need exists in varying degrees in most 
of our major cities. Pittsburghers know this, and are doing some- 
thing about it. City, State and county officials, in cooperation with 
business leaders and the U.S. Bureau of Roads, have undertaken the 
Pittsburgh area transportation study to develop a plan for solving 
the area’s mass transportation problem. Upon completion. of this 
study, when it is determined what action should be taken, the already 
existing Port Authority of Allegheny County may acquire the Pitts- 
burgh Railway Co., with its street railways and bus operation and 
28 independent bus companies which serve the Pittsburgh area. The 
present objective is to buy out all of these concerns and unify present 
operations into one transportation system to be operated by the port 
authority. This would be a major undertaking, but the planning 
experts believe that it is absolutely essential for the Pittsburgh area. 

Mr. Robert C. Downie, chairman and executive director of the Port 
Authority of Allegheny County wrote to me on June 24, 1960, as 
follows: 


We must provide a good transportation system, at reasonable fares, in order 
to relieve the vehicle congestion that is bad enough now but will become intoler- 
able in 10 to 15 years. 

At present there are some 68 million vehicles in the United States, which will 
increase to 110 million in only 15 years. Our present population of some 180 
million will increase to 230 million by 1975. At that time, 1975, three-fourths of 
the people will live in metropolitan areas and two-thirds of the vehicles will be 
utilized in metropolitan areas. The problem is easy to state: Hither we provide 
good mass transportation which will be attractive for use by the public or 
vehicle congestion will practically stagnate metropolitan areas that have not 
made it attractive and practical for people to use mass transportation instead of 
their own vehicles. We face this serious problem in Allegheny County, and our 
objective is to have an efficient mass transportation system that will move people 
in comfort and at reasonable fares anywhere throughout the county * * *. 


Continuing this quote: 


As you are well aware, the primary emphasis over the past 15 years has been 
the development of highways and superhighways for the movement of vehicles 
and the Federal Government has determined that it was in the national interest 
to assist in the financing of a highway system. With the serious congestion of 
vehicles, it is essential that primary consideration be given to the development 
of facilities for the movement of people. If it is in the national interest, and I 
agree it is, for the Federal Government to assist in the development of a good 
highway system, it is likewise in the national interest, in my opinion, for the 
Federal Government to assist in the planning for and development of good mass 
transportation systems. For example, if an emergency should arise, how will it 
be possible to get workers to our manufacturing plants unless we have adequate 
transportation facilities in our metropolitan areas? To depend upon auto- 
mobiles in such an eventuality would be shortsighted indeed. 


He continues: 


I strongly recommend the enactment of your bill not only for ‘“‘the economic 
welfare of our major metropolitan centers” as provided in the bill but also in 
the interest of national defense. 

Based on the foregoing, I urge the committee to take prompt ac- 
tion on the metropolitan mass transportation bills. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is only the first step. If these bills cannot be enacted dur- 
ing the 86th Congress, I urge that this committee and the appropriate 
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agencies of the administration give thought to improving this legisla- 
tion in two particular ways: 

First, I urge that an appropriate agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment enter into a basic See study into the problems and possible 
solutions for metropolitan mass transportation; and, second, that 
there be added to this legislation provisions whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment would guarantee the obligations of public mass transit 
authorities. 

First, a basic study of metropolitan mass transportation problems 
is essential. In the city of Pittsburgh we have solved many of the 
problems which appeared to doom our city. After the devastating 
flood of 1936, we saw that our first problem was flood control. After 
solution of this problem was in sight, we saw that our next problem 
was air pollution and smoke control. The next problem was urban 
blight and slums. Urban renewal and public housing are helping us 
to solve this problem. Now we find that even if we can solve the other 
problems, the city will strangle to death on automobile congestion if 
we cannot solve the problem of mass transportation. This is a prob- 
lem which all metropolitan centers have. The problems and solutions 
of one city will be helpful to another city. A basic and thorough 
Government study of this problem should be carried out. The Fed- 
eral Government is the only agency which can bring together the prob- 
lems, analyses, and solutions of all of the cities of our Nation. 

What should such a study consider? Mr. Louis E. Keefer, study 
director of the Pittsburgh Area Transportation Study, has sub- 
mitted to me a memorandum, in which it is stated: 

What appears to be needed is more investigation of what makes people ride 
or not ride transit, means of encouraging transit usage, study of physical im- 
provements to transit vehicles and networks, evaluation of dollar costs and 
benefits, and intangibles between auto and transit. Maybe no means of transit 
can compete with the auto. Planners who shudder at the number of cars 
may just have to learn to live with it. Maybe the proportion of street area to 
total land in Los Angeles is the proper proportion for the last half of the 20th 
century in the United States of America. If it isn’t, encouragement of transit 
by deficit financing may not be the best, most economical, or practical answer. 

If the Federal Government is to participate in the financing of mass 
trasportation, it seems appropriate that the Federal Government 
should have made such a study so as to have available the knowledge 
and the experts to be able to pass on particular mass transportation 
plans before investing Federal money for credit. The necessity for 
such a study and coordinated action also emphasizes the need for 
creation in the Federal Government of a department of urban affairs, 
headed by a secretary with Cabinet rank. 

I believe that the next Congress should stablish such a department, 
and that one of its first duties should be to analyze the entire problem 
of metropolitan mass transportation. Even without such a study, I 
think it is apparent that the $100 million provided in this legislation 
will not be adequate to do the job that is needed in this field. To 
bring this admittedly large amount of money into proper perspective, 
it ys be pointed out that $100 million would pay for only approx!- 
mately 20 miles of urban expressway. 


In other terms, $100 million would provide approximately 1,000 
rapid transit cars, which is approximately the number now operated 
by the Chicago Transit Authority. Once loaned out, the money would 
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not be again available for some 10 to 20 years. To re existing 
suburban railroad equipment, a loan would require five times the 
amount of money proposed in this legislation. 

Now I do not propose that we should increase the amount of money 
provided for in this legislation. Instead, I would propose that the 
Federal Government undertake to guarantee the obligations assumed 
by local public agencies, such as the bonds of the Port Authority of 
Allegheny County. Mr. Robert C. Downie, chairman and executive 
director of the Port Authority of Allegheny County, has written to 
me as follows: 

To know that the Housing and Home Finance Administrator could either 
purchase or guarantee, either wholly or partly, such bonds or otherwise finance 
the development of a mass transportation system would be most reassuring in our 
planning and might well be the means whereby we can accomplish our objective. 

Mr. Chairman, the needs of our cities are desperate, and the hour 
is late. Our metropolitan cities are great centers of wealth and 
sources of revenue for the Federal Government. It would be short- 
sighted economy to allow these great centers to atrophy because of a 
failure to take action on the problems of mass transportation. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Moorhead, I know that the committee recog- 
nizes the fine ability and earnest zeal with which you have always 
represented your people. You have been a fine addition to our com- 
mittee, which I know we all appreciate, and we want to thank you 
for the fine statement which you have made. I know your con- 
stituents will demonstrate the same high opinion of you as the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee entertains. 

r. Moorneap. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuamrman. Congressman Corbett will be heard at this time. 


STATEMENT BY HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate very much having the opportunity of submitting this state- 
ment in support of my bill H.R. 11473. 

No one can challenge the fact that the automobile is the most con- 
venient, flexible mode of transportation for each of us individually 
to use in moving in and out of our great metropolitan areas. It is 
when we use our private automobiles collectively, all of us heading 
for the same place at the same time, that our problems arise. 

It has been contended by some that it is useless to try to save mass 
transportation because the people have already, through their exer- 
cise of free choice, abandoned it in favor of the private automobile. 
If the choice were really this simple, this proposition would un- 
doubtedly be true in a large measure. The fact of the matter is that 
there are far-reaching and formidable problems created by this choice, 
the full implications of which we are just beginning to face up to 
nationally. 

If we are forced to abandon mass transportation and force all of 
those now using it to rely solely on the private automobile for moving 
around, the congestion on our streets and highways and lack of storage 
space for our private cars will become so unmanageable that the pri- 
vate dubanibbite will cease to be a convenient and flexible mode of 
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transportation. Instead it could become a cruel instrument of private 
torture. In fact, those of us who have had to fight city traffic during 
the rush hours are becoming convinced that it has become so already. 

That is why I say the problem is not correctly posed in terms of 
the private quheuiahiie versus mass transportation, Unless drastic 
steps are taken to move an increasing number of our people con- 
veniently and pleasantly by mass transportation, the private automo- 
bile will cease to be a convenient method of transportation even for 
the purposes for which it is best suited. 

The plain fact of the matter is that we just cannot build enough 
lanes of highway to move all of our people by private automobile and 
eveate enough parking space to store the cars without completely pav- 
ing over our cities and removing all of the business establishments, 
ofice buildings, factories, restaurants, hotels, theaters, libraries, mu- 
seums, hospitals, and other economic, social, and cultural establish- 
ments that the people are trying to reach in the first place. And 
even if we could doit physically, the costs would be so enormous as 
to bankrupt the combined resources of our city, State, and Federal 
governments. 

It is incontestable, therefore, that we must find ways and means of 
moving more: and more of our people by some form of mass 
transportation. 

But here is the dilemma in which we find ourselves. Because of 
the competition of the private automobile it has become increasingly 
unprofitable for the railroad commuter lines, rapid transit lines, and 
bus system to operate profitably without reducing schedules and serv- 
ice and raising fares. Even if this were not so, the clogging of the 
streets by private automobiles has slowed down the progress of the 
mass transportation vehicles to such a snail’s pace they are not con- 
venient to travel in. Because the operations are unprofitable, many 
mass transportation companies find. it impossible to borrow money to 
replace wornout and inefficient equipment. 

he greatest dilemma is this: Mass transportation has failed to 
keep pace with the explosive growth of our suburban areas. This, of 
course, means that the many many thousands of our neighbors in out- 
lying areas are forced to use their automobiles daily. 

Our mass transportation facilities must be stretched out into these 
new suburban areas not only to meet their need but also to relieve the 
motor congestion on the streets of our core cities. Most of the 
strangling congestion on our central city streets results from the fact 
that private operators find it unprofitable to expand their services 
into the less densely populated suburban areas. 

It is a vital public necessity that such service be provided, as neces- 
sary ‘to economic life of the community as the provision of water, 
police, and fire.protection and other recognized public necessities. If 
they are vital public necessities, yet unprofitable to operate privately, 
they must be subsidized. 

I daresay that many people would agree with everything I have 
said so far, but then say, “This is a local problem, which should be 
solved at, the local level. Why are you coming to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for help?” 

Inthe first place, when you say “locally,” who do you mean? By its 
very nature the mass transportation problem is metropolitan in nature. 
Tt is created because of the mass movement in and out of the core 
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city during the same hours of hundreds of thousands of people from 
a vast area crossing city, county, and even State lines. There is no 
locality with jurisdiction to handle the problem in its full implica- 
tions. The core city can at best solve only part of the problem, the 
counties and States only another part of it. 

Secondly, the problem is national in scope because two-thirds of our 

ple live in these metropolitan areas. Our whole national economy, 
our national defense, and the pursuit of our foreign policy suffer 
staggering losses as a result of the millions of man-hours lost to our 
national effort because of the strangulation of movement in our metro- 
litan centers. 

Thirdly, our Nation has a tremendous investment in a Federal high- 
way program, the largest public works program ever embarked upon 
in this country. On the one hand, the development of our Federal 
highway program has aggravated the problems of mass transporta- 
tion, and on the other hand the collapse of mass transportation will 
bring about staggering increases in Federal highway expenditures. 

Fourth, this legislation does not. call for grants or subsidies by the 
Federal Government, but long-term, low-interest loans to assist local 

ublic bodies in underwriting the cost of these improvements. These 
oans would be used to help finance acquisition, construction, or im- 
provement of equipment and facilities for use in mass transit or com- 
muter service. I think it is particularly appropriate for the Federal 
Government to ease the burden of high interest payments we must 
make to finance these improvements, because it has been the policy of 
our Federal Government which has raised our rates of interest. 

The CuatrMAn. Congressman Green will be heard at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Green. The problem of moving people and goods in and out of 
the great metropolitan areas of our Nation which produce more than 
two-thirds of the wealth and tax resources of the country is one of the 
most critical problems facing the Nation. 

Today two-thirds of our population live in the 160 standard metro- 
politan areas of our Nation. In the next decade almost 80 percent 
of our people will live in these areas. Most of the recent population 
rise and virtually all of the future increase will be in the outlying 
suburban and exurban areas surrounding our major core cities. It is 
the movement of these people in and out of the metropolitan area 
which creates the “commuter problem.” 

‘Today our cities are being physically and financially crushed by the 
onslaught of hordes of cars between the hours of 7 and 9 in the morn- 
ing and 4 and 6 in the evening. 

o keep pace with this onslaught we have been pouring billions 
of dollars of public funds at the city, State, and Federal level into 
highways, streets, bridges, tunnels, and parking areas. But although 
these expenditures are needed we are rapidly reaching the saturation 
point, both physically and financially, in trying to move masses of 
people into our congested city areas by private automobile. 

In Philadelphia, under a progressive Democratic administration 
headed by Mayor Richardson Dilworth, we are doing something about 
this problem. 
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Agreements have been reached with the two railroads serving Philia- 
delphia to reduce fares and increase service, as well as tying railroad 
commuter service into transit service by a one-fare through ride on the 
combined transit-rail commuter operation. 

The city of Philiadelphia is pouring millions of dollars into our 
rail commuter system in capital improvements, as well as providing a 
subsidy of more than $500,000 a year to guarantee the railroads against 
loss. So we are not coming to the Federal Government to ask it to 
do anything the city is not doing itself. 

But our Tocal debt ceiling is limited. Our tax base is narrow, and 
we are straining our financial resources to the utmost to provide for 
other municipal services. 

Frankly, the city of Philadelphia cannot do this job alone. We 
need long-term, low-interest loans to be able to buy the new equipment 
which will be required in order to lure our commuters from their 
private automobiles back into mass transportation. In order to get 
them back we must provide a fast, air-conditioned ride with increased 
frequency of schedules ata low fare. Seventy-five percent of the com- 
muter railroad equipment is over 40 years old. The cars are dirty, 
inefficient, and uncomfortable. 

Because the commuter operation is unprofitable the banks will not 
lend the railroads money for new commuter equipment. Even if they 
would, the interest rates would be prohibitive if we are to keep fares 
at a reasonable level. 

Our city of Philadelphia, like every major city in the Nation, has 
doubled its taxes in the past decade. We have reached the legal limit 
of our debt ceiling in providing the multiplicity of municipal serv- 
ices required to keep a large city operating. 

The Nation’s economic loss from traffic strangulation in the major 
metropolitan centers of our country is staggering. It has been esti- 
mated that the loss from normal traffic jams in our 10 major cities 
alone amounts to $5 billion a year. Can our national economic effort, 
~ re mational defense effort, our foreign policy afford such staggering 

osses 

The Federal Government also has a tremendous stake in our high- 
way program, which is currently estimated in excess of $41 billion 
and is due to rise. About half this amount must be spent in urban 
areas, and the only hope of flattening out the rising curve of these ex- 
penditures is to make a modest investment in mass transportation. 

The Federal Government also has a tremendous stake in urban 
renewal. It won’t do any good to pour vast sums into the restoration 
of our downtown areas if we don’t make it more convenient for peo- 
ple to get there. 

The cities are doing their utmost to solve this problem. The assist- 
ance offered by the Williams bill is extremely modest. In fact I 
introduced legislation in the last session of Congress to create a $500 
million fund for the same purpose. I am happy to note that 25 of 
my House colleagues have joined in this endeavor in this session, and 
that the Senate has already passed the Williams bill. 

If you don’t make this modest investment. now, the salvage opera- 
tion you will have to perform in the future will be staggering. 

The CHarmman. Congressman Byrne will be recognized, 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES BYRNE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Byrne. Mayor Richard Dilworth of Philadelphia has declared 
that the problem of mass transportation is the most important prob- 
lem facing our major cities today. 

And if we remember that our major cities provide two-thirds of 
the wealth and tax resources of this country, as well as the sinews 
of defense upon which the safety of our tountry rests, then we can 
readily see that the problem of mass transportation is also one of the 
major problems facing our Nation asa whole. 

The cities are doing ail that is in their power to solve this prob- 
lem. In Philadelphia we have committed ourselves to spending mil- 
lions of dollars to improve our mass transportation system. But we 
can’t solve the problem alone, 

In every metropolitan area in the country, urban and suburban 
governments are faced with the problems of increasing traffic conges- 
tion, increasing costs, and the use of increasing amounts of tax-ratable 
land for tax-free highway and parking facilities. Traffic congestion 
is not only draining local government revenues but is resulting in 
enormous economic losses to our national economy. 

Arriving at the right balance between automobile driving and riding 
on public carriers is the crucial task if we are to make the most effec- 
tive use of present streets and of expensive new facilities. While 
each city must provide adequately for the automobile and motortruck 
as essential parts of modern urban life, an inviting alternative to the 
private car must be offered in the form of a vastly improved transit 
and commuter system wherever the advantages of high density make 
the extensive use of public transportation necessary. 

Long-term, low-interest loans by the Federal Government to cities, 
States, and public authorities can aid them in solving one of the most 
critical problems facing our Nation today. 

The CuHamman. Congressman Holland is now recognized. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
almost a decade I have been interested in this problem of mass trans- 
portation and have been aware of our need for real action in this field. 

In 1953 I served on a committee appointed by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania to study the mass transportation problem in the Pitts- 
burgh district and to make recommendations to the general assembly 
of our State. 

We found that in the early 1900’s practically all of the persons 
employed in Pittsburgh came into the city by means of commuter 
trains. At that time we had the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Wabash, and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroads 
all servicing Pittsburgh. 

The majority of people lived within walking distance from the 
stations. 

However, in 1906, with the advent of the streetcar, the exodus from 
the city started. Our suburbs started to grow and the streetcars could 
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wind around our hills where the trains could not, and as the years 
went on there were less and less train riders. 

With the development of the southern part of our county, a tunnel 
was cut through the hills to permit trolley traffic to service Mount 
Lebanon, Dormont, and other South Hills communities. The bor. 
oughs on the north started to grow, as did those in the east and the 
west. 

The automobile and then the bus became the means of getting to 
and from work. No longer could many of these new communities 
surrounding Pittsburgh be serviced by railroad or trolley, and grad- 
ually they became very unprofitable to operate. 

Today—in 1960—our city, like many others, is suffering from lack 
of mass transportation, by ey resulted in traffic problems and bottle- 
necks caused by the entering and exiting of those working in the city 
of Pittsburgh but living in the suburbs. 

Time is lost, tempers are hot, physical discomfort. is experienced as 
well as mental upsets—all because our roads are crowded, our park- 
ange forties are not sufficient, our cities have become too congested. 

here is not space available to enlarge either our roads or our park- 
ing facilities, and we cannot tear down our buildings entirely to rid 
ourselves of the congestion. 

The only solution is the development of an adequate mass transpor- 
tation system that will work. 

We must have, in Pittsburgh, sections set aside where free parking 
or very normal parking charges are made available for the subur- 
banite. He can then drive his car to that point—from the north, the 
south, the east, and the west—and take a bus from there to the heart 
of the city. If this were done, there would be no more bumper-to- 
bumper tieups, no more hour delays getting home, no need of widen- 
ing our downtown streets and tearing down additional buildings, and 
the normal flow of necessary truck traffic could go through the city, 
making deliveries where necessary and with little confusion or con- 
gestion. 

To develop such a system the cities must have some help and because 
of this, gentlemen, I am asking that your committee act favorably on 
my bill, H.R, 11453, which would amend the Housing Act of 1954, al- 
lowing local governments to secure loans to study and to improve the 
mass transportation services of our metropolitan areas. 

The CuatmMan. We will have the pleasure of hearing from Mrs. 
Granahan at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. GranaHan. In every city of our Nation, including my city of 
Philadelphia, the number of vehicles on the streets and roads has been 
increasing faster than the population. 

The metropolitan areas appear destined for a total breakdown of 
their transportation networks if, by 1976, the number of vehicles rises, 
as predicted by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, from the current 
level of 70 million to 113 million, and if, at the same time, the down- 
ward trend of mass transportation services is perpetuated. 
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The threat is a real one. The mass centers of population in this 
country, which produce more than two-thirds of our Nation’s wealth 
and tax resources, are threatened with traffic strangulation. 

Philadelphia is taking massive steps to avert this disaster. We are 
spending millions of dollars in the effort. But our tax resources are 
limited, and our debt ceilings have been reached. We need some help 
from the Federal Government. 

The long-term, low-interest loans called for in this legislation can be 
a godsend to our cities, and in the long run one of the wisest, most 
economical investments this country can make. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Thompson of New Jersey is now 
recognized, 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the members of this 
subcommittee for the opportunity to present this statement in support 
of my bill, H.R. 11923, to amend section 701 of the Housing Act of 
1954, and title II of the Housing Amendments of 1955, to assist State 
and local governments and their public instrumentalities in improving 
mass transportation services in metropolitan areas. 

The proposal developed in H.R. 11923 has the support of the Ameri- 
ean Municipal Association, an organization representing approxi- 
mately 13,000 cities and towns throughout the Nation. 

The companion measure, S. 3278, was sponsored in the Senate by 
Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., as principal sponsor, and cospon- 
sored by Senators Clark, Javits, Engle, Humphrey, Symington, 
Morse, Hennings, Hartke, Young of Ohio, and Keating. 

I am pleased, indeed, that the Senate passed S. 3278 on June 27. 

There can be little doubt that we are in the midst of a transporta- 
tion crisis. One consequence of this crisis that we face is the immense 
sums—over $40 billion—which the Federal Government is spending 
on the Federal-aid-highway programs. 

Since 1950 ridership on all forms of mass transportation has de- 
ve 38 percent, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

New Jersey is very hard hit. To date 31 trains serving New Jersey 
have been dropped, in this one State. 

But new reads are not enough. 

_The American Municipal Association surveyed the situation in five 
cities where the situation was especialy acute: New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Cleveland. The survey showed that i 
these cities lost their rapid-transit facilities it would cost $31 billion 
to build the highways necessary to move the people. 

Let me tell you something about the situation as it applies to New 
Jersey. In 1958 in New Jersey there were 2,240,597 vehicle registra- 
tions. By 1959 this had increased to 2,500,000. By 1975 the total 
vehicle registrations in New Jersey is expected to be 3,680,000. The 
State Highway Department of New Jersey has a modernization pro- 
gram which anticipates a total expenditure by 1980 of $3 billion. 
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| New Jersey’s State Highway Commissioner Dwight R, G. Palmer, 
in a recent report to Gov. Robert B. Meyner and the members of the 
New Jersey State Legislature declared : 

This program, even if entirely realized, will not eliminate congestion; at best 
it will keep it within tolerable limits. 

Experience in other metropolitan areas, especially in Los Angeles, has demon- 
strated that new expressway construction has limits as a means of solving peak 
transportation needs. As population increases and residential areas continue to 
develop, extending suburban limits farther from employment centers, the de 
mand on highways in the rush hours is intensified. Authorities in Los Angeles 
and in San Francisco admit that their extensive system of freeways—existing 
and planned—will not accommodate the peak period demand, and must be sup- 
plemented with mass transit. 

Commissioner Palmer went on to say that construction of new high- 
ways to accommodate peak hour loads, even if it were possible to 
finance them, could not be justified. 

A single highway lane can carry 1,500 private vehicles in one direc- 
tion in urban areas, 1,200 in suburban areas, and 1,000 in rural areas 
per hour. 

According to Commissioner Palmer : 

Costs for constructing three-lane express highways in highly developed areas 
are about $5 to $6 million per mile. A double-track transit system can easily 
transport 45,000 persons per hour in 1 direction or about 6 times 3-lane high- 
way capacity, but construction costs would average one-third or less of high- 
way costs. Stating it another way, it would take 20 buses carrying 50 persons 
each or about 600 automobiles with average loading to match a commuter train 
carrying 1,000 people. In addition to cost and capacity ratios, the highways 
also require parking areas, service facilities, and policing. 

Clearly, the costs of urban traffic congestion are vast, and growing 
larger. Because there has been no central planning, such as is pro- 
posed in my bill, the centers of our cities are declining and con- 
comitant with this has come the spread of slums both in the city and 
on the city’s edge and along the highways. Millions of people are 
snarled up every day, and millions of hours are lost in frustrating, 
irritating, and costly traffic delays. 

Unless some central planning is done soon, with wise and judicious 
use of the our rapid-transit facilities, we will jeopardize our many 
billions of dollars invested in our highways. 

What is needed is a balanced spproech which will see the problem 
whole and not piecemeal, which will plan for the total transportation 
needs of our people, which will not let our rapid-transit lines deteri- 
orate while fostering an oversolicitious concern for the automobile. 

I would like to call to your attention a paragraph or two from a 
speech which was made by W. P. Kennedy, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, in Philadelphia recently. He asked: 


How about the passenger business decline that has seen train after train 
taken off their runs, the crews idled, and many among our people made 
permanently unemployed? How about the failure of the railroads to furnish 
passenger service to commuters and others who now live in our suburbs and 
have to reach the offices, factories, and shops located miles away in metro- 
politan areas? 

This passenger problem is nationwide in scope and requires National and 
State as well as municipal action by those in authority. There are over 16 
million people in the United States today entirely dependent on some form 
of public transportation to get from place to place, going to and from work 
every day. More than 100 million people now live in the major population 
centers of the Nation. By 1975 it is estimated that 80 percent of the entire 
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population, or fully 172 million persons, will live in these metropolitan areas 
and most of them will need some form of daily passenger service. 

Presently, we are investing $41 billion in a Federal-State highway system. 
Even before it is built and in use, much of it will prove obsolete, for highway 
traffic is growing so fast. The amount of money the people will have to devote 
to a more adequate highway system, if we do not divert much of the present 
passenger traffic off the highways and onto the railroads, can hardly be cal- 
culated. This one feature of public expenditures could come mighty close 
to bankrupting us. And still it will not provide, safe, fast, healthy, and con- 
venient means of transporting our people to and from their daily work and 
recreation. 

If we attempt to use streets and highways to move millions more traveling 
Americans, we are bound to end up as has Los Angeles already. Ours will be 
a smog-ridden, hazardous and nerve-racked people, facing each new day more 
tired and less healthy than the day before. Consider Los Angeles, where in the 
vain attempt to maintain the city’s business activities, 28 percent of the city is 
taken up with streets, freeways, and serviceways. Another 38 percent of the 
city’s land is used for garages, parking and loading facilties and other instal- 
lations directly related to the automobile and truck. Fully two-thirds of Los 
Angeles’ valuable land is now covered with concrete. Still the traffic is 
dangerously congested, moves at a snail’s pace during the rush hours, and an 
entirely new system of transportation is under consideration. 

It is to deal with these problems that I have cosponsored with 
Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey the bill, H.R. 
11923, which the committee is considering here today. 

H.R. 11923 would authorize the use of urban planning grants to 
encourage comprehensive transportation and other urban planning. 
It would also provide loans of up to $100 million to State and local 
governments and their public instrumentalities to help purchase 
commuter equipment and help finance the construction of integrated 
transportation facilities in urban areas. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its report on the Senate 
measure declared that— 

In our opinion, the provision of adequate mass transportation facilities is 
essential to continued healthy growth of large metropolitan areas, and ranks 
equally in importance with, and bears a close relationship to, the provision of 
adequate housing. Considering the Federal aid which has been given and is 
being given in the housing field, we see no reason why similar aid should not 
be given to mass transportation. 


I hope this committee will favorably report this legislation to 
time for the House to act upon it during the few remaining days of 
this session. 

The CuHarrMan. Congressman McDowell will be the next to make 
a statement on the subject. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR., A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


Mr. McDowetu. Mr. Chairman and members of Subcommittee No. 
1, I appreciate this opportunity to come before you to testify on behalf 
of my bill, H.R. 11679, and companion measures introduced in the 
House to S. 3278 introduced by the Honorable Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr., of New Jersey in the Senate, which said bill has passed the Senate. 

It is becoming more and more obvious to the residents of northern 
Delaware that the building of an intricate and expensive interstate 
road system with tax dollars will not solve their commuting problems. 

As much as these expensive roads may be needed, it is questionable 
whether the growing population in Delaware’s suburban areas can 
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depend upon auto transport to get back and forth from their jobs 
now or in the future. 

Not only do many northern Delaware residents commute between 
their residences and places of business in the large industrial areas 
within the State, but also many travel interstate between their Dela. 
ware homes and places of employment in the Greater Philadelphia and 
Delaware Valley metropolitan area. Each new highway which we 
have constructed has rapidly become congested and is soon incapable 
of efficiently carrying the rush hour peak loads experienced in the 
daily movement of commuters. 

As much as the expensive land-consuming highways may be needed, 
it is questionable whether the growing population in Delaware’s 
suburban areas can rely solely upon highway transportation to get 
back and forth from their jobs. If Delaware were to rely solely upon 
highway transportation to solve its commuting problems I can en- 
vision that the northern end of the State would soon be paved with 
concrete. A few statistics will show what I mean. Today’s most 
modern 6-lane highways, capable of carrying only 6,000 people per 
hour in one direction, consume upwards of 40 acres of land per mile. 
With land as scarce and valuable as it is in metropolitan areas, such 
as northern Delaware, the public cannot afford such vast expanses 
of paved land simply for the purpose of carrying people back and 
forth from their work each day. It is clear that we need to make 
more efficient use of our land, utilizing existing facilities and espe- 
cially those transportation facilities such as the subruban railroads 
which have the ability to carry large volumes of people. It is esti- 
mated that it would take 20 superhighway lanes to carry the number 
of people in 1 hour that could be carried by one track of a modern 
rail system. Our highways have done a marvelous job. We need 
them but we also need to recognize that we cannot afford to expand 
them for the purpose of carrying commuters only 20 hours a week. 
We must look to the use of more efficient systems, capable of carrying 
large volumes of people and at the same time preserving property 
values, tax ratables, and the economic vitality of our metropolitan 
areas. 

It is clear that the complicated interstate highway system which 
briefly touches northern Delaware presents an immediate and heavy 
tax burden far out of proportion to the benefits it confers on citizens 
or our State. 

Our major concern should be the long-range problem of how best 
to get. the suburban commuter to and from the center city area where 
he is employed and to do so safely and with the most efficient ex- 
penditure of public moneys. 

One of the most expedient, ways by which this can be done is to 
reserve and improve the existing suburban rail services. In the 
ace of huge Federal expenditures for highways, private enterprise, 

in the form of the railroads, cannot afford to make or risk these im- 
provements with private capital. However, the public needs these 
rail systems. Toronto has begun the construction of its second sub- 
way at a cost of $220 million, based on the experience it has gained 
from the first 5 years’ operation of its first subway, which increased 
property values and tax income to the city and preserved the center- 
core area. As you probably know, Los Angeles is studying the feasi- 
bility of constructing a new rail system to relieve its congestion prob- 
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lems, and San Francisco is contemplating spending almost a billion 
dollars for the first stage of a new rail system there and you are all 
acquainted with the plans for an exterisive rail system to solve the 
problem here in Washington. Where existing rail facilities which 
can be utilized are to be found, we should now make every effort to 
preserve them and improve their facilities, for this approach will be 
much less expensive to the public than it would be if they were 
abandoned and we found, as these other cities have found, that we 
should have to start from scratch and build a completely new system. 

This has become a major problem because two-thirds of our Nation’s 

pulation live in metropolitan areas today and by 1980 the figure will 
be 80 percent or higher. Our metropolitan areas are not limited by 
political or even geographical boundaries. If we do not take steps to 
preserve and make more efficient the suburban rail transportation sys- 
tem we will find that we will need to spend even more money on urban 
renewal. 

I believe that my bill provides the most constructive and logical ap- 
proach to the critical problem of urban strangulation and paralyzing 
traffic congestion. 

My bill provides the means to bring about the proper relationship 
in promoting the public interest through the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government and private enterprise. 

The Cuamman. Congressman Cahill is now recognized. 


STATEMENT BY HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Cautiv. Mr. Chairman, I would first like to express my appre- 
ciation to you and the members of your subcommittee for the oppor- 
tunity of presenting this statement for the record in support of H.R. 
12745. 

In the district that I represent, as well as most of the metropolitan 
areas of this country, the transportation of the people is one of the 
most serious unsolved problems of the day. In my area we have 
been concerned for years with transporting people from their homes in 
the suburban areas to the site of their employment, usually located 
in the big cities. Likewise, those who live in the suburban areas find 
shopping necessary in big cities because of the concentration of the 
department stores and similar establishments. With the increase in 

pulation and the ability of most families to have automobiles, our 

ighways are thus becoming engulfed with motor traffic. It is im- 
portant that some plan be devised to readily transport these large 
numbers of people to the metropolitan areas. 

I think that all members of Congress representing districts in which 
metropolitan areas are located will concur in the statement that this 
transportation problem is one of the most serious that we face in gov- 
ernment today. I am, therefore, happy to speak in favor of the 
ongen legislation before your committee which is in my opinion a 

rst step in the improvement of the mass transportation system in 
metropolitan areas. 

The recent 1960 census just completed demonstrates dramatically 
the need for a solution for this problem because it is therein indicated 
that more than 60 percent of the country’s population is situate in areas 
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outside of our metropolitan cities. We must find a solution and I am 
hopeful that your committee will give favorable consideration to the 
passage of this pending legislation. 

The CuHatrman. Congressman Cohelan is next to make a statement, 


STATEMENT OF HON. JEFFERY COHELAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to briefly express my full support for legis- 
lation to provide financial assistance to help improvement of mass 
transportation service in metropolitan areas. 

Representing an urban area and having myself served in municipal 
government, I have for a long time been acutely aware of just how 
vital the development of mass transit is to the health of our cities, 
The problem is nowhere greater than in the fast-growing urban 
centers in the State of California. 

I want to call attention to the testimony of Mr. John M. Pierce, 
general manager of the San Francisco Bay area rapid transit district, 
who appeared in tie of this legislation before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Subcommittee in May of this year. It is my under- 
standing that Mr, Pierce’s statement will be included in these hearings 
as well and this is important because in it he explains in considerable 
detail just what local effort is being made in our area. The district 
was established by the State legislature in 1957, following $750,000 
worth of studies by a commission established by the legislature in 
1951. That $750,000 was paid by the State and by the local counties 
involved. The district is now levying taxes producing some $2 million 
per year to finance advanced planning and administration and, in 
addition, is authorized to issue general obligation bonds which give 
it a borrowing capacity of about $700 million at the present time. 

This, of course, adds up to a really substantial local effort. I can 
assure you that it is true, as one would infer, that the residents of our 
area are not only aware of the need for improved mass transporta- 
tion service, but are, as well, distressed and anxious for action. That’s 
why this kind of loca] effort has been possible. 

Kemelte, in S. 3278 and similar bills, we would take the first step 
toward establishing a Federal policy concerning the problem, a policy 
which logically follows such other Federal programs as those con- 
cerned with highways, airports, rivers and harbors, and others. 

I urge favorable action on the measure. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Congressman Irwin is next to make a statement 
on the subject. 

We are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD J. IRWIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Irwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I urge favorable 
action on the proposed legislation to assist State and local govern- 
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ments and public instrumentalities in improving mass transporta- 
tion services in metropolitan areas. The lack of adequate mass trans- 
portation facilities today stands as a major problem of most metro- 
politan areas. With the sharp increase in recent years of private 
automobiles and a simultaneous decline in the use of commuter rail- 
roads and other mass transportation systems, we are approaching a 
two-sided crisis. Cities are already near the point of strangulation 
from traffic, and mass transportation systems are near complete col- 
lapse. The rising dependency on automobiles for commutation has 
compounded financial problems of the mass transportation systems 
and forced them to curtail service, forgo improvements, and defer 
maintenance. As a result, there is enormous inconvenience to com- 
muters who have suffered far too long. 

Worse than that, there has been increased safety hazard. Deficit 
operations naturally invite savings on maintenance, which in turn 
constitute invitation to disaster. The traflic congestion problem 
present cities with enormous financial burden, while tending to sup- 
press their economic activity. 

Since three quarters of the country’s retail and wholesale sales 
and manufacturing take place in urban areas, the Nation’s economy 
is also affected. The Federal Government is spending $41 billion on 
the Federal-State highway system, but it is doubtful that the sys- 
tem will cope with traffic congestion sure to result from continued 
decline of mass transportation systems. 

The mass transportation system problem, with all of its ramifica- 
tions, is critical for Federal, State, and local governments. All must 
cooperate in contributing to the solution of the problem. Under the 
proposed legislation the Federal Government would be providing the 
assistance otherwise unavailable for improving existing mass trans- 

rtation facilities and also for encouraging and helping to finance 
ong-range planning of transportation programs embracing all forms 
of travel in urban areas. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Burke. May I question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Burke. Do the people in your areas commute to the city of 
New York? 

Mr. Irwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Bourke. Is that commuter service being cut down by the rail- 
roads because of the growing deficits? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, to some extent service has been cut out, but even 
worse than that, the service which is being provided is declining in 
quality at a tremendous rate. The railroad has been losing millions 
of dollars a year. This last year I think it was up to $10 million that 
the railroad claims to have lost, and they claim they have lost most of 
this through their efforts to maintain commuter service. 

Mr. Burxe. You feel by the Federal Government stepping into this 
picture it can help resolve the problem ? 

Mr. Irwry. Well, I look at it two ways. The Federal Government 
already is in the business of getting people in and out of big urban 
areas with their highway program, and it seems to me if they are 
going to do it this way, which is a much more expensive way, they 
should certainly consider helping mass transit systems which are, I 
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think, in the long run a much more economical way of getting people 
in and out of big urban areas. It seems to me it would be an absolute 
tragedy and the expense involved would be immense if the New Haven 
Railroad did just quit trying to get people in and out of New York, 
What has happened is that cities like New York, who are uader 
tremendous financial strain, find it very hard to give up the taxes that 
they impose on the New Haven Railroad. 

In fact, the taxes have gone up to quite a high amount, and there 
is no possibility of the city of New York letting up on this. Their 
financial problems are so pressing they can’t let up. And this, of 
course, is one of the further burdens that exist on the New Haven 
Railroad. 

Mr. Bourke. Do you find in Connecticut the same problem that we 
have in the city of Boston and so many of the older cities on the east 
coast, where there is the tremendous flight to suburbia, where the pop- 
wlations of the cities is dropping and the surrounding towns and 
communities are growing, and therefore this presents a terrific prob- 
lem as to commuter service? Is that true in Connecticut ? 

Mr. Irwiy, It is true in Connecticut, and the New Haven Railroad 
has said to operate they would have to raise their fares 70 percent. 
They say in the same breath if they were allowed to raise their fares 
70 percent there would be such an attrition in the sum of people travel- 
ing that they still couldn’t make a go of it. Now, my office made an 
estimate of what would happen if everyone who travels into New 
York by train went by car and four people shared one automobile, a 
kind of pool setup, and the estimate was that the cars would be backed 
up from the Greenwich line, up beyond Bridgeport, more than 50 
miles, two lanes of traffic backed up all of the way. It would be 
totally unrealistic to think that you could do it in that way. 

This is what you are faced with. Are you going to look for some 
other way of getting people into the big cities? 

Mr. Burke. It means that these communities, these large cities, and 
the transportation organizations will have to set up rapid transit lines 
reaching into these suburban areas in order to bring these people back 
and forth and keep them off the highways and prevent the clogging 
of highways and the clogging of the city streets. 

Now, I don’t know whether you have the same problem up in your 
area, but I know in the city of Boston there are times during the day 
when the traffic is moving at less than a rate of 5 miles an hour, and 
it creates a great danger there. There was a public safety feature 
there. If a fire was to break out in some of the teeming tenement 
districts of Boston I am afraid of what would happen. 

This here is in addition to a transportation aealien ; there is a safety 
proving: in these large cities, and I think that the Federal Government 

as an obligation to step into this picture, and I hope that. the work 
of yourself and other Congressmen will bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress and the Federal Government so that they can step in 
and do something. 

I want to commend you for the fine job you have done for the com- 
muters in your area. 

Mr. Irwrts. Thank you, Mr. Burke. I might say that the Federal 
Government here in Washington, D.C. through—believe it or not— 
the Bureau of the Budget, has recognized a responsibility for mass 
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transit aid right here in Washington, D.C., and has proposed a $600 
million mass transit system for Washington. 

It seems to me that this is a clear indication of the Federal Govern- 
ment recognizing its responsibility right here in Washington, D.C., 
and the fact of the matter is that this problem is just as serious every- 
where else. I think the economic waste and the time that people spend 
driving in and out of work is something that just can’t be justified. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are no further questions, I would like to 
thank you for your attention and the subcommittee’s attention. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further witnesses, the committee 
willadjourn. We will meet tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Thursday, June 30, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1960 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SuscommirrTee No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Brent Spence (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Spence (chairman), Brown, Multer, Bar- 
rett, Burke, Inouye, Dwyer, and Halpern. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

We will resume the hearing on the very important question of mass 
transportation. I regret very much that the House will meet at 10:30 
today. We could not anticipate that when the hearing was set, and I 
hope that the witnesses at least can get their statements into the record 
and we can proceed with the hearing now. 

I will ask the clerk to call the first witness. 

Mr. Poston. Mr. David Delman, representing the U.S. conference 
of mayors. 

The CuarrmMan. You may take the stand. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, before the first witness presents his 
statement, in order that we may have as complete a record as possible, 
I ask unanimous consent that the prepared statements of each of the 
witnesses scheduled for today, or nt may appear here today, be made 
a part of the record, and then that the witnesses be heard thereafter. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, that will be ordered. 

You may insert your statements into the record and you may com- 
ment on them, and that will also go into the record. Mr. Delman, you 
may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER, ON BEHALF OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, N.Y., AND THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF 
MAYORS, AS PRESENTED BY DAVID DELMAN, CITY COUNSEL 


Mr. Detman. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, I am appearing here in behalf of Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, who hoped to be here himself, but due to the pres- 
sure of urgent commitments in New York City could not be here this 
morning. He asked me to appear here and present his statement on 
his behalf, and this statement is also submitted on behalf of the U.S. 
conference of mayors. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before you in support 
of S. 3278, which passed the Senate on June 27, and similar bills to en- 
courage improved mass transportation which are pending before this 
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committee. I am deeply concerned with the urgent need for preserv- 
ing adequate mass transportation facilities in and around our cities. 
All of you know that our American population is growing at a faster 
rate than ever before. It is moving in, around, ho through our cities 
more than ever before, and it is creating new cluster communities on 
the fringes of our cities in great number and in great concentrations. 

The future of the country’s major cities and metropolitan areas 
depends upon good transportation, including mass transit. Trans- 
portation may well be the most important single factor in deter- 
mining the development and growth of our urban regions. We need 
automobiles, of course, but if we are to accommodate the needs of 
people now and in coming years, we must find ways to rehabilitate the 
movement of people in large numbers, and that means mass trans- 
portation. 

There are now some 15 million people in the New York metropoli- 
tan region. By 1975, our predictions show the figure will be 21 
million. Transportation of people within the New York-New Jersey- 
Connecticut region is provided by an extensive network of suburban 
railroads, buslines, urban rapid transit, and arterial highways. The 
region’s network of railroads provides service between New York 
City and the suburban communities and includes over a thousand 
miles of routes. 

Nine different railroads provide some form of commuter service. 
In addition, we have rapid transit service provided by the subways 
and buses of the New York Transit Authority. On a typical busi- 
ness day, over 3 million persons enter Manhattan south of 60th 
Street. Two-thirds of these use mass transportation facilities. More 
than 500,000 automobiles come into this area from outlying districts 
every day. You know the resulting congestion, the immense prob- 
lems of policing and traffic control, the great overuse of space that 
the automobile consumes. In 1955, automobile registration in the New 
York metropolitan region totaled 3,900,000. By 1985 this figure is 
expected to more than double, with about 8,600,000 registrations pre- 
dicted. We simply cannot accommodate this many automobiles. 

Let me point out that if commuters coming into New York by rail 
from Westchester County alone were to take to automobiles, we would 
need 250 acres of space in Manhattan for parking lots and to build 
highways for these cars would cost billions. Is it possible that this 
could happen? Let us see. The rapid rise in automobile usage has 
been accompanied by a steady decline in rail commuter service to and 
from New York City. The continuing deterioration and contraction 
of suburban rail service in the New York metropolitan region is the 
most compelling of the region’s transportation problems. 

The carriers point out that in the present economy they operate at 
a loss. Service is constantly being curtailed. Mass transit, an abso- 
lute must for us, is in ddeniily and losing competition with other sub- 


sidized modes of transportation. Here is what has been happening 
in the past 2 years. The Putnam division of the New York Central 
has closed down. The West Shore Ferry connecting Manhattan and 
New Jersey were abandoned, requiring more than 5,000 commuters 
to find other ways to get to work. This was followed by the termi- 
nation of service on the West Shore branch of the New York Central, 
leaving Rockland County, the fastest growing county in the region, 
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without any commuter rail service. Train service on the Susque- 
henna Railroad was reduced by 65 weekly trains. The Erie Rail- 
road has cut suburban service from 101 weekday trains to 64 trains, 
and has discontinued all weekend and 12 weekday trains on its Green- 
wood Lake division. The Lackawanna Railroad discontinued 82 
trains. The Lehigh Valley has dropped 6 of its 10 main-line pas- 
senger trains. The Susquehenna Railroad is now seeking to end all 

assenger service in New Jersey, and the New Haven Railroad claims 
it will need an additional $20 million between now and next Febru- 
ary in order to provide proper commuter service. 

e prospects for mass transportation in the New York-New Jersey- 
Connecticut metropolitan region are indeed grim, unless immediate 
and decisive action is taken. We are not coming here, hat in hand, 
asking the Federal Government to take over. I have already gone on 
record as favoring a joint cooperative approach by all levels of gov- 
ernment in meeting the transportation requirements of our growing 
urban areas. I have long recognized that no one segment can absorb 
total responsibility for meeting transportation needs. 

My position is that New York City is prepared to carry its share 
of the burden. We already subsidize our New York City transit 
o to the tune of $90 million a year, and we think it is worth it. 

e cooperate with New York State in jointly granting tax abatement 
to our railroads. In my own region, the top locally elected officials 
have joined together in urging creation of a tristate transportation 
agency to work with the three States in developing transportation 
policies, programs, and means of financing. It is our intention that 
such an agency could negotiate directly with the railroads to preserve 
existing commuter service. In addition, such an agency would be 
able to lay the groundwork for long-range solutions to our problems. 
Preservation of urban transportation is a Federal problem, too. “We at 
the local level cannot carry the burden alone. The legislation under 
consideration today by your committee would be a step in providing 
for that participation. Enactment of the legislation before you will 
go far in stimulating the development of orderly urban planning at a 
time when our Nation’s great metropolitan centers must take action to 
meet the demands of future growth. The provision for long-term, 
low-interest Federal loans, not to exceed $100 million, is a modest be- 
ginning for Federal participation. I say “modest” because this $100 
million would have to serve the needs of the Nation’s 174 standard 
metropolitan areas. 

The city of New York alone provides nearly that much each year to 
pay the capital costs of its publicly owned subway and bus system. 

ne measure of the New York region’s rail transit needs is found in a 
recent survey of the American Municipal Association. The AMA 
estimates that more than $800 million would be required to modernize 
the rail passenger network in the New York region, but more impor- 
tant than the specific sums of money that would be available to local 
governments is that the pending legislation establishes the interest and 
involvement of the Federal Government in a vital field. 

We note that the Federal Government has recognized the responsi- 
bility in the fields of sea and air transport, highway construction, 
housing and urban redevelopment. Mass rail transportation in urban 
areas is entitled to equal treatment as a responsibility of the Federal 
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Government. Over $3 billion is presently committed to highway and 
bridge construction in the tristate metropolitan region of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. The major portion of these funds 
comes from the Federal Government. In comparison with expendi- 
tures for highway construction, the amounts needed for assistance to 
the railroads would be small. 

I wish to point out to you that the urban areas which would be aided 
are those which produce the largest Federal revenues and in which 
more than two-thirds of the Nation’s people reside. May I impress 
upon you gentlemen the fact that the local officials with whom I am in 
daily contact have no desire to turn over their own responsibilities to 
a higher authority. 

In my own metropolitan region the mayors and county officials are 
dedicating themselves to working together in solving local problems. 
However, we welcome the kind of Federal participation that would 
result from the p of the legislation before you. We feel the 
Federal Government ins a stake in urban transportation, a stake 
equal to that it has manifested in subsidizing highways, airlines, and 
the merchant marine. But while the Federal stake is important, 
this bill does not call for subsidies, merely for loans which would be 
returned to the Federal Government. 

The railroads in my region have reached the point where they 
cannot obtain such loans without Government help. The proposed 
legislation recognizes that mass transit must be planned in con- 
junction with the extension of highways systems. It recognizes that 
rail and rubber transportation are part of one overall problem and 
should be treated as such. It recognizes that transportation should 
be planned to assist the sound and orderly development of our 
Nation’s great metropolitan areas. 

It recugnizes that a Federal responsibility exists along with local 
responsibility for maintaining and improving mass transportation. 
This legislation is an approach to understanding the problems and 
challenges posed by urban growth and change. Will it solve the 
mass transportation problems of our cities? It will not, but it cer- 
tainly will help. It is legislation that has the support of the mayors 
of our major cities. For these reasons I urge this committee to 
recommend the swift adoption of the proposed legislation. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a ve 
brief resolution adopted by the 1960 Annual Conference of the US. 
Conference of Mayors at Chicago, or put it in the record, if you 

refer. 
" The Cuarrman. Because of the time running out, I suggest that 
you put it in the record. 

Mr. Decman. Thank you, sir. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 1960 ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE U.S. CONFERENCE 
or Mayors, Curcaco, Itu., May 13, 1960 


MASS TRANSIT 


Whereas the trend during the past several years has been for people to move 
from the rural areas to the larger cities ; 
Whereas automobile and truck ownership continues to increase at an ever 


accelerating rate; 
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Whereas it has become almost impossible for some cities to provide highways 
and streets to adequately handle both private and public transit ; 

Whereas it is well-recognized that transportation into and through our large 
cities is becoming more and more important to our national economy ; 

Whereas transportation experts agree that improved public transit must be 
given serious consideration at this time; and 

Whereas a plan has been developed whereby the Federal Government would, 
through loans, assist local communities in the financing of capital investment 
in improved rapid commuter services: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the U.S. Conference of Mayors, That Federal, State, and city gov- 
ernments cooperate in studying and planning to meet the present and future 
demands for rapid mass transit, and that the Congress give its prompt approval 
to the pending proposals with respect to financing capital improvements for 
improved commuter services. 

The Cuatrman. What means of mass transportation does the city 
of New York now own absolute 

Mr. Detman. It owns the New York City subway system, which 
includes the subway and elevated lines, and it owns some of the bus 
transportation lines that operate in the city. They are all operated 
by the New York City’ Transit Authority, with the city being re- 
sponsible for the capital costs of the service, the city owning the 
facilities themselves. 

The Cuairman. Thai is all municipally owned ? 

Mr. Detman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. If there are no further questions, you may stand 
aside, Mr. Delman. We thank you for your testimony. Our next 
witness is Senator Williams of New Jersey. 

We are glad to have your views on the subject, Senator. I know 
they will carry great weight with the committee, in view of your very 
constructive work in this field. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you, friends and colleagues. I know 
you are working under the pressure of time here. Therefore I would 
request that you put my prepared statement in the record. 

‘Yhe Cuarrman. You may do that, and you may make a short state- 
ment also, 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Senator Witu1ams. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to in- 
clude with my statement in the record at this point some of the state- 
ments that were made during the hearings recently on a similar bill 
in the Senate. 

The Cuatrman. That may be done, without objection. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF STYLES BRinGes, « U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


One of the gravest domestic problems facing our Nation today is that of 
transportation and particularly that facet of transportation dealing with com- 
muter service in the great metropolitan areas of our country. 

We have seen, since the close of World War II, the greatest highway spending 
program ever envisaged. This construction program is building a highway 
System which serves our people and industry in time of peace and provides an 
alternate means of transportation for the defense of our Nation in time of war. 

But, the time has arrived when we must seriously ask ourselves if we have 
not placed too much emphasis on some phases of our transportation system to 
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the detriment of rail transportation and especially railroad commuter service in 
the large cities. 

This is the pressing problem that seems to me to demand immediate atten- 
tion ; it is the problem that has a direct and important connection with national 
security. 

In the past, emphasis has been placed on vital problems in times of great 
national emergencies; when war and the threat of war have appeared as a 
menace to our continued existence. During these emergencies, every problem 
of this nature was approached and resolved in a bipartisan attitude; attacked 
on a solid front by men of both parties interested in the welfare of the Nation. 

Our domestic transportation problem today is one which should have such an 
approach, such an attack. It should be approached in a bipartisan manner. 
It means much to our great Nation that we in this Congress take the initial steps 
in making this approach an analysis. 

We know that in the great complex which is the traffic and transportation field 
we are at a critical stage. We are just now coming of age, so to speak, and 
beginning to realize that we have been building, building, and building in the 
hope that the great millenium of ideal transportation conditions would eventu- 
ally be realized. But this transportation millennium will never be achieved, will 
never be reached in the approach which we have and are taking toward its solu- 
tion. We must take a new look at a facet of the situation that has been neglected. 
We have neglected that segment of the transportation industry which today is 
ready, able, and willing to furnish the means of providing the best possible 
commuter service in our metropolitan cities with help, financial assistance, and 
proper advanced planning. 

We in Congress must, however, realize that the successful attack of this 
problem demands a cooperative effort. It demands the genius and the tools of 
the railroad industry; it demands a new look at our attitude toward the rail- 
roads. We must realize that we cannot continue to expect the railroad indus- 
try to be thriving unless we step in to assist management with some of its 
pressing problems which have been aggravated in part by governmental action 
such as overregulation. 

But we should not do this, and we could not be expected to do this, if the con- 
ditions facing the railroads were purely internal; if they had been brought about 
by improper practices or incompetence on the part of the railroads. We must 
admit that for too long we considered these problems internal and refused to 
have anything to do with their solution. This is an industry, however, that is 
unique and vital. I do not want to bore you with statistics or with the part the 
railroads played in the defense of our great Nation in World War II and the 
Korean war. Ours is the serious problem today of stepping into this area of con- 
fusion and of assuming our responsibilities to the end that we may solve for a 
long period the problems of mass transportation, 

I have been given to understand that an organization composed of municipal 
authorities in more than 13,000 municipalities, including some of our largest 
cities such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Boston, all of 
which are troubled by the commuter transportation problem, is actively sup- 
porting this legislation. 

Throughout the country in recent years, we have seen piecemeal attacks on 
transportation problems; this type of attack, however, never seems able to ac- 
complish its mission. The agencies seeking the solution, while well-meaning 
enough, have never been big enough or powerful enough to bring together all 
the resources necessary to adequately cope with the problem. There is only one 
agency big enough and powerful enough and with facilities sufficient to deal 
successfully with the octopus that is strangling the lifeblood of our metropolitan 
cities, and that agency is, of course, the Federal Government. 

This Nation could not prosper without big cities such as New York, Boston, 
or Chicago and their transportation systems. So, the problem of the cities must 
inevitably command some national attention. We have the means to join forces 
and to do battle against this problem that must be fought and conquered. We 
must lay aside sectional and political differences and meet successfully the crisis 
in the transportation industry brought about as it has been by the widespread 
use of private automobiles and aggravated by continued overregulation of the 
railroad industry. 

I do not intend to analyze in detail the legislation which is proposed to accom- 
plish what we seek. However, what is contemplated by this legislation is a 
program which will be administered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
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with adequate capitalization to be used in making long-term loans at low interest 
rates of local or State governments to provide commuter service to the public. 
All loans would be made to duly constituted public bodies and not to private 
industry. The government body receiving the loan would in turn contract with 
the private operators for whatever transportation service is required to meet 
the needs of the people in that metropolitan area. Rolling stock, stations, 
rights-of-way, etc., would be acquired through these loans and the rolling stock 
and other equipment would be leased to the private operators. It is not intended, 
and the legislation does not restrict the use of these loans for rail commuter 
service Only, but they may also be used for other forms of mass transportation, 
including bus, subway, etc. 

The low interest loans would provide financing in areas in which the railroads 
state they are losing money. We are speaking of a deficit operation, and all of 
you who have knowledge of the financial work know that a deficit operation will 
not be financied by a private banking institution. By the same token, we cannot 
expect that such deficit operations must be continued indefinitely by a private 
industry, selling as it does only two services—passenger traffic and freight traf- 
fic. If we do not provide these loans and grants, what is likely to be the result? 
We are going to see a gradual elimination of the conmuter service. With each 
transportation segment eliminated, the problem becomes more acute. It inevi- 
tably results in resort to the private automobile. This aggravates the highway 
situation and the parking problem within metropolitan areas. It requires the 
destruction of some important parts of the metropolitan area in order to provide 
adequate parking facilities for the mass of people using private automobiles. 

We are told that today 65 percent of the national population lives in the 170 
metropolitan areas affected by this problem. Within the next decade, this 
will increase to 80 percent. 

Not only our national defense, but our national economy depends on the indus- 
trial, financial, research, university, medical, and other facilities located in these 
areas. If people cannot move in and out of these centers, the repercussions on 
our national economy will be staggering. 

The Federal Government is committed to a highway program, to which it 
contributes, in some categories, 90 percent of the cost. If mass transportation 
services collapse the Federal funds required to move people by highways will 
soar beyond the capacity of the Nation to finance it. The Federal Government 
is also pouring millions of dollars into urban renewal programs which will be 
entirely wasted if mass transportation does not keep pace with these programs. 

Even the farmer living in the most remote section of the country is affected 
directly, because if railroads lose millions of dollars in metropolitan commuter 
operations they can only recover such losses by increasing freight revenues, which 
affects the price paid on every farm commodity and manufactured article used 
in our national economy. 

This problem is so vital to such a large majority of the citizens of our country 
that I am sure that all members of this subcommittee are willing to give serious 
consideration to the problem which I have outlined. I trust that before thw 
session of the Congress is concluded we shall be able to say that in the field of 
domestic problems one of the most aggravating and serious was that of mass 
transportation and that this Congress recognized it and passed legislation neces- 
sary to alleviate this important and critical problem. 


STATEMENT OF E. WILLARD DENNIS, RocHESTER, N.Y. 


Iam past president and board chairman of Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., which 
is the largest store upstate. It is now a division of Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
Both our home company and the national company believe in strong downtowns. 

I happen also to be currently chairman of the Committee on Urban Research 
and the Highway Research Board, which is in the National Academy of Sciences 
Research Council. 

When I make the brash statement that the problems of mass transit—meaning 
the daily movement of people by other means than the private automobile—must 
be solved very early in this decade, it should be noted that the observations 
following come from a businessman, a former department store executive, whose 
approach may very well differ from that of a city planner or a traffic engineer. 

It is important at the outset to stress that there are two extremely vital fac- 
tors pertinent to this discussion. The first is that in spite of a good deal of 
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skepticism, there will aways be a downtown, a central marketplace which is the 
thriving and thrilling center of commerce not only for its metropolitan area but 
for the surrounding region of perhaps many counties. 

The second factor is that in every one of the present and potential metro- 
politan areas, large or small, the central core city, the downtown, if you will, 
must be virile, progressive, aggressive, if its surrounding community hopes to 
grow and prosper in this highly competitive free enterprise system of ours. 
More importantly, the economic strength of each of these entities across the Na- 
tion must continue to develop and expand if this country is to cope successfully 
with the heightened competition rapidly developing in the economies of our allies. 
of the free world and to provide an unbeatable bulwark against the threaten- 
ing pressure of communism. 

In view of the frequent use of the word “congestion” in this bill, and to make 
a point which I feel must receive the greatest consideration in the achievement 
of an adequate transportation system, I should like to take some liberty with 
Webster in his definition of the word. The meaning which apparently would be 
pertinent to this bill is: “To obstruct, disorganize, or affect by overcrowding, 
as traffic is congested.” 

Another meaning shown but marked as obsolete is: “To gather into a mass,” 
and I am going to revive this meaning to bring home a clearer look at a some- 
what controversial subject. The planner abhors congestion and if it were 
possible, he would probably like to banish it from our way of life. Contrari- 
wise, the businessman, especially the retailer, loves it. 

There was no congestion of either meaning in the early 1930's, neither was 
there much business or profits. Without congestion. it was a time of soup lines 
and apple sellers. From a different cause, neither was there congestion in 
the early 1940’s, caused by enforced staggered hours of employment and a war- 
time scarcity of all kinds of consumer goods and particularly the private 
automobile. 

Congestion, with both meanings, came out of hiding in 1947 with the coinci- 
dence of the availability of an abundance of consumer goods and a large supply 
of automobiles. For the record, the next 10 years of these congestions accounted 
for the tremendous increase of all retail sales from $75 billion in 1947 to close 
to $200 billion in 1957. 

What we need, and the consideration of S. 3278 may well bring it about, is 
a nationwide research and development program on mass transit which will 
show us how to control the congestion defined as disorganizing yet preserving 
and augmenting in our downtowns the congestion described as “gathering into 
a mass.” Without plenty of the latter, Herald Square at Broadway and the 
Avenue of the Americas, with Macy’s, Gimbels, Saks, and Woolworths would 
never have become and remained the locale of the largest volume of retail sales 
in the world. Mass distribution, and thus prosperity, thrives on mass trans- 
portation. 

Lest you charge me with setting up a bogey man in stressing so strongly the 
influence of downtown on our economic life, let me remind you of the scare 
headlines in the newspapers and magazines of the mid-1950’s: “Flight to the 
Suburbs”; “Downtowns are Doomed”; “Cities are Dying’; interspersed all too 
often with: “Transit Company Fails”; “Transit Company Gives Up.” 

There has been much discussion as to the reasons or the responsibility for 
the beginnings of the regional shopping centers in the early 1950’s and the why- 
fors of their phenomenal growth as to the decade matured. The reasons were 
many and varied, but certainly the greatest contributing factor was the seem- 
ing indifference of cities to the threatening stagnation of downtown through 
what now seems a very Obvious cause, cluttered main streets, very little and 
expensive parking, and no well-defined arterial, loops, expressways, or other 
devices to alleviate traffic congestion and delay. 

The consumer buying public shunned downtown, difficult of access and time 
consuming, and made worse by the creeping blight and obsolescence. Vacant 
stores appeared, property values slumped dangerously, the real estate tax rolls 
downtown shrunk in an alarming manner in the long famous high-rent district, 
the formerly coveted 100-percent location. 

As usually happens, when things continued to worsen and more and more area 
people flocked to the regional shopping centers, administrators of a few cities, 
aided and abetted by the merchants and other businessmen of their towns, 
decided to do something about downtown, and the Newarks, the Baltimores, the 
Kansas Citys, the Detroits, the St. Louis’s, and others early showed the way to 
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what is now in the 1960’s developing into a real renaissance in cities, large and 
small, across the land. 

It is almost universally recognized by administrators, planners, engineers, 
and businessmen that metropolitan areas citizens want their downtown to be 
easily and quickly accessible, with convenient, time-saving expressways, loops, 
bypasses, and radials and their inner city streets uncluttered with parked cars. 
They want handy places to park at a reasonable rate and, of course, they want 
to find a modern, sparkling gem of a downtown. 

However, looking back over the recent years, it would appear now that every- 
thing else was tackled first and the facing up to the growing problem of transit 
in mass transportation was either ignored or swept under the rug. 

Cities are now greatly concerned, having become acutely aware that all these 
expressways and loops and arterials which in many instances have been made 
possible by the Interstate Highway System may have only temporarily removed 
or stayed further disorganizing congestion. The transit industry has helped in 
pointing out rather strikingly that some 50 to 75 percent of people are entering 
downtown daily by some form of public transit. Everybody concerned has read 
with mixed feelings that the economic forecasters promise an additional 50 
million private automobiles on the roads not too many years hence, and one 
wonders how one is to get downtown. 

While cities have done too little in the field of mass transportation and are 
late in starting, undoubtedly the impetus given by the proposals listed in 8. 
3278, real progress will be made in this most important field of building down- 
town with mass transportation, controlling disorganizing congestion by good 
transit while making possible orderly mass distribution so vital to our economic 
life. 

When one thinks of the prophesied impending increase of all retail sales from 
the present $221 billion to the astounding total of $400 billion by 1970, it must 
be agreed that downtowns must continue to be the heart of America. 


STATEMENT OF V. E. GUNLOCK, CHAIRMAN, CHICAGO TRANSIT BOARD 
CHICAGO TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


Chicago Transit Authority operates the local mass transportation system which 
serves Chicago and 29 suburban municipalities. The authority is a municipal 
body created by an act of the State legislature to own and operate mass trans- 
portation facilities for the local transportation of persons. The authority is 
governed by Chicago Transit Board consisting of seven members, four appointed 
by the major of the city of Chicago and three appointed by the Governor of the 
State of Illinois. The authorized operating territory is all of Cook County ex- 
cept six townships in the northwest corner and one township in the southwest 
corner of the county. 

The authority now operates 149 surface bus routes with a total of 1,878 route 
miles. The authority also operates nine rapid transit subway-elevated routes 
with a total of 203 route miles. The authority has purchased and consolidated 
into one company three former operating companies, namely, the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines, the Chicago Rapid Transit Co., and the Chicago Motor Coach Co. 

These companies were purchased by the issuance of revenue bonds totaling 
$135 million. The interest rates on these bonds range from 3% percent to 4% 
percent. The annual debt service is now about $8%4 million per year. This debt 
will be retired in 1981. The total cost of this debt from 1947 to 1981 will be 
$241,288,817.55. About $75 million has been paid on this debt leaving more 
than $166 million outstanding. This does not include equipment trust certifi- 
eates which have been issued in the amount of nearly $42 million of which 
nearly $10 million is still outstanding. Since its inception in 1947 the author- 
ity has spent $107 million for debt service. The interest rate on the equipment 
trust certificates runs as high as 6 percent. 

In less than 13 years of its operation the authority has spent $140 million 
for modernization of equipment and facilities. It has purchased 4,386 units of 
rolling stock, including motor buses, trolley buses, and subway-elevated rapid 
transit cars. The authority completed its conversion from streetcar to bus 
operation in 1958. 
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TRANSIT RIDING IN THE CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA 


The Chicago area transportation survey, made in 1956, which covered an area 
of approximately 30 nile radius from downtown Chicago (1,236 square miles), 
showed about 10 million person-trips daily of which about three-fourths were 
by automobile and one-fourth by some form of mass transportation, including 
suburban railroads, subway-elevated rapid transit and surface buses. Of the 
2,230,000 which used some form of mass transportation approximately 12 per- 
cent used suburban railroads, 82 percent used Chicago Transit Authority fa- 
cilities, either bus or rapid transit cars, and the remaining 6 percent used 1 or 
more of the other local bus systems or suburban bus systems in the area. The 
population of the area in which the survey was made was estimated at 5,170,- 
000 in 1956. 

There has been a slight decrease in mass transit riding and an increase in 
automobile riding since the survey was made but the daily counts of passengers 
by the authority indicate that it is now serving approximately 1 million people 
on its combined facilities for a total of 1,800,000 rides each weekday. 


TRANSIT RIDING TO CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 


While the automobile seems to achieve major importance in the total person- 
trips in the larger area, it dims in importance when considering the central 
business district, and especially so when considering the ability to move people in 
a@ maximum hour. In a typical weekday last year, counts of persons leaving the 
central business district between 4:45 and 5:45 p.m. indicated that 227,203 peo- 
ple left this area in 1 hour. Of this total 34 percent used suburban railroad 
service and 33 percent used the authority’s subway-elevated system making a 
total of 67 percent who traveled by some form of grade separated rail transit 
and put no burden on the street system in the central area. Another 16 percent 
rode surface buses, making a total of 83 percent moved by some form of transit. 
Automobiles and cabs accounted for 16 percent and service vehicles 1 percent— 
a total of 17 percent by some form of private motor vehicle. 

The comparison becomes even more enlightening if the time is reduced to 
the peak 15-minute period which occurs between 5 p.m. and 5:15 p.m. During 
that period 74,191 people were moved from the central business district. The 
suburban railroads grew in importance during this peak as they moved 29,223 
people or 39 percent of the total. The subway-elevated system again showed 
88 percent for a total of 72 percent moving out of the central district in this 
peak period by some form of grade separated transit. During this period. sur- 
face buses hauled 14 percent, making a total for transit of 86 percent. Auto- 
mobiles and cabs, which had completely congested the streets during this 15- 
minute period, hauled only 9,747 persons or 13 percent of the total and 1 percent 
traveled by service vehicles, making a total of only 14 percent by private auto- 
mobile transportation. This clearly demonstrates the vital importance of masg 
transit, and particularly rail mass transit as represented by the commuter rail- 
roads and the subway-elevated system. to the proper functioning of the dense 
central district of a large metropolitan area. 


CARBYING CAPACITY OF TRANSIT 


With nearly 100 surface street traffic lanes servicing the central area. the 
automobile is able to make only a minor contribution to the mass movement 
of people in the peak period. In the State Street subway alone. there is a daily 
use by more than 300,000 people and there is still some unused capacity left. 
During the morning rush hour, the North Side rapid transit division using two 
tracks, one on elevated and one on subway, brings in about 32,000 people to 
the central business district. The famous North Outer Drive with 6 lanes of 
traffic moving south at this same hour is only able to handle 15,000 people, or 
less than half as many as brought in by rapid transit. In the new Congress 
subway, which is in the median strip of the Congress Expressway, 12,040 pas- 
sengers were carried on one rapid transit track during the afternoon westbound 
rush hour compared to 6,526 people carried in automobiles on four lanes of 
the expressway. The expressway in this case was being operated near capacity 
while the subway was being operated at about one-third of capacity. By com- 
bining rail rapid transit with the expressway facility, the carrying capacity of 
the project has been increased about four times over what it would be with 
the expressway alone and at a comparatively small increase in total cost. The 
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Congress Expressway, in this 10-mile stretch, cost about $150 million and the 
additional cost of the West Side subway was about $35 million. While it has 
three times the carrying capacity, the subway cost about one-third as much 
as the expressway. 

TRANSIT IS INDISPENSABLE 


There are over 1 million dwelling units in the city of Chicago. More than 
40 percent of these dwelling units show no automobile ownership by any mem- 
ber of the household. Of more than 5 million population in the metropolitan 
area, there are only about 2 million registered automobile drivers. Many 
workers and shoppers prefer not to drive their automobile in the congested 
areas because of difficulties in finding a place to park or because of the cost of 
parking the automobile. In addition, many people prefer not to use an auto- 
mobile because of the strain of driving in heavy traffic and because they prefer 
the safety, comfort and relaxation of riding to or from work, or to or from the 
shopping area on a transit vehicle. While there has been a definite decrease 
in overall transit riding the past few years, there is very little decrease in 
rapid transit riding, proving the attractiveness of higher speed obtainable on 
grade separated rights-of-way. It has been estimated that it would require 
600,000 more automobiles to service the city of Chicago if this were to be done 
by private automobiles exclusively. In the central business area alone, it is 
estimated that nearly 36,000 autos now park during the peak period and that 
they occupy 12 percent of the available land in this area. To provide parking 
space for 125,000 additional automobiles, which would be necessary to serve 
this area if public transit were abandoned, seems absurd. The 166 additional 
expressway lanes that would be needed to move these automobiles in the rush 
hours are equally as absurd from both the cost standpoint and the space 
requirements. 

No large metropolitan area with a dense central city can continue to exist 
in its present form without adequate mass transit facilities to move the people 
who do not travel by automobile, and to service the downtown section which 
cannot be served by automobile alone. About half of the transit business, how- 
ever, occurs in a 2-hour period in the morning and another 2-hour period in 
the evening which periods are too far apart to be serviced by the same drivers 
of the transit vehicles. This peak characteristic of transit makes it very 
difficult to render the required service in a proper manner at a reasonable fare. 
Increases in fare invariably drive more people from the use of transit and add 
to the total street congestion. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


The Chicago Transit Authority’s plans for the future include further modern- 
ization of its equipment, improvement of its existing facilities, building of addi- 
tional subways and rapid transit extensions, and purchase of additional equip- 
ment to supply service on the improved and extended rapid transit system. 

Purchase of new buses for the surface operation can probably be handled 
from cash accumulations in the depreciation fund if the authority can con- 
tinue to meet all its costs and pay the proper amounts into this fund. 

The authority is presently operating about 400 old steel rapid transit cars 
which are more than 35 years old. These cars should be replaced with modern 
high-speed, high-performance rapid transit cars which have been recently de 
veloped experimentally by the authority in cooperation with equipment manu- 
facturers. It is estimated that the cost of this replacement will be about $40 
million. No proposal has been made to do this by borrowing because of high 
interest rates which prevail on the last equipment trust certificates which 
the authority sold. These interest rates were 6 percent and there is probably 
no chance of getting any lower rate at this time on the local market. 

The authority has proposed that capital funds for the rapid transit improve- 
ments and extensions be provided by tax subsidy, but these proposals failed to 
be approved in the last two sessions of our State legislature. 

A complete description of the authority’s proposal for improvements and ex- 
tensions is included in the pamphlet, “New Horizons for Chicago Metropolitan 
Area,” which is attached to this statement. In 1956 the total cost of this pro- 
gram was estimated at $315 million. A 20-year period for construction was 
proposed. 

There are two high priority improvements in this program that should go 
forward at this time. One is a complete signaling and train control system for 
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the unsignaled part rapid transit train operation and the other is moderniza- 
tion and automation of the electrical distribution system. Cost of the first 
project is $28 million, and the second is $23 million. These two projects should 
be done as fast as availability of funds permit. Construction would take about 
5 years. If long-term borrowing could be arranged at a reasonably low interest 
rate, the authority should proceed with these two projects and the replacement 
of the old steel transit cars. Total cost of these three items is $91 million. 

Other important items in the plan are the extension of rapid transit in the 
median strip of the Northwest Expressway, extension of rapid transit in the 
median strip of the South Expressway, a new Wells Street snbway, express lanes 
in the Southwest Expressway, easing of sharp curves on the existing elevated 
system, and the elevation of ground level section of tracks at the three locations 
totaling about 8 miles of route. It is the transit board’s opinion that these 
projects should be financed by public funds other than transit revenue. 

In addition to the improvements and extensions mentioned above, the transit 
authority has proposed that large park-n’ride garages be built at outlying 
rapid transit terminals in order to facilitate the coordination of the automobile 
ride with the transit ride. In the large metropolitan area of the future, the 
automobile and the feeder bus must serve as collectors for the rapid transit 
system. It has been proposed that the park-n’ride facilities be built out 
of highway funds. However, the local highway agencies have not yet agreed 
to this. . 

CONCLUSION 


Senate bill 3278 provides for urban planning grants and public facility loans 
for mass transportation facilities that are very much needed for the improve- 
ment of transit operation in the Chicago area. 

The urban planning grants should make it possible to advance some of the 
Chicago Transit Authority’s high priority transit projects from the preliminary 
planning stage to the final plan and specification stage so that contracts for 
equipment or work could be let as construction funds become available. 

The public facility loans would provide these construction funds at low 
interest rates so that this money could be translated into modern equipment, 
better facilities, and faster, safer transit. There is a reluctance on the part 
of the operating companies now to further indebt themselves at high rates of 
interest even though the desire and public demand for improvements are ever 
present. 

It is gratifying to those who carry the responsibility for transit operations to 
know that important Federal attention is being given to the vital role of transit 
in the Nation’s economy. While we recognize that the amount of loan funds 
proposed will not go far in relation to the total need of the many transit com- 
panies throughout the United States, it is encouraging to know that this need 
is recognized and that positive action is being proposed. 

As chairman of the Chicago Transit Board, I respectfully recommend the 
passage of Senate bill 3278. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, Mayor, CLEVELAND, OHIO, AMERICAN 
MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


My name is Anthony J. Celebrezze. I am the mayor of Cleveland, now com- 
pleting my fourth term as mayor, and I am a past president of the American 
Municipal Association, a member of the Executive Committee of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors and a member of President Eisenhower’s Advisory Commis 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 

Gentlemen, I am honored to be invited to testify before this committee on 
Senator Williams’ bill to provide long-term, low-interest loans to municipalities 
and other public bodies engaged in the improvement of mass transportation 
facilities. 

There is no other committee of Congress which has demonstrated more interest 
in the problems of our metropolitan areas. The question you are considering 
today is, I think, one of the most important and difficult domestic problems fac- 
ing our Nation. 

In every metropolitan area in the country, urban and suburban governments 
are faced with the problems of increasing traffic, congestion, increasing costs, 
and the use of increasing amounts of tax ratable land for tax-free highway 
and parking facilities. Traffic congestion is not only draining local government 
revenues but is resulting in enormous economic losses to our national economy. 
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Just to keep from being inundated by the present mounting tides of traffic 
pouring over these metropolitan areas, vast systems of radial and circum- 
ferential highways are being built with billions of dollars of city, State, and 
Federal funds. By the time these highway projects are completed, increased 
volumes of traffic have swept past their capacities. 

The problem is highlighted by the fact that 11 percent of the Nation’s streets 
and highways, located in our metropolitan areas, are carrying 44 percent of the 
Nation’s road vehicular miles. Of the $111 billions spent on streets and high- 
ways in the United States from 1921 through 1956, almost one-half, exclusive of 
bond issues, has come from property and general taxes at the local level. Stran- 
gulating traffic congestions is draining the financial resources of our local gov- 
ernments. Tax bases decline as property is removed from tax duplicates for 
construction of urban freeways and parking facilities. Congestion and lack of 
mobility result in declining business and employment, which diminish urban 
wage, sales, and other business tax receipts. The resulting reduction in local 
government income places further burdens upon the taxpayers to meet the needs 
of the community. 

Transportation in our metropolitan areas has been thrown out of balance by 
the increased use of the private automobile. We must restore that balance. No 
one means of transportation can do the job alone. Only the personal automobile 
and taxi can efficiently handle the lowest volume individual passenger move- 
ments. However, if all workers and customers were to travel downtown by cars, 
three times more area would be required to park their cars than would be re- 
quired for their offices and stores. Modern buses are most practical in pro- 
viding the lighter volume public transportation feeder and distribution services. 
For heavy volume traffic one track of modern rail service on separate right-of- 
way can economically and effectively move as many Seated passengers as 20 
lanes of automobiles or 6 lanes of buses on expressways. 

Thus, to make modern urban highways most efficient for the least expense, 
their capacity should be designed to fit in with an adequate, publicly supported 
total transportation system consisting of highways, rapid transit lines, and 
suburban railroads. Otherwise, elimination of transit and rail suburban serv- 
ices causes the expenditure of even more public funds for the additional high- 
way facilities necessary to handle the ever-increasing loads plus the former rail 
and mass transit riders. 

In a study of commuter problems conducted by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation surveying the five cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
and Chicago, it was demonstrated that if only 25 percent of those now riding 
mass transportation lines were to be forced onto the highways (and unless the 
present trend is halted the percentage will be much higher), it would cost these 
five cities $4.4 billion to provide the highway capacity to move a comparable 
number of these people. 

If rapid transit lines, including railroad commuter lines, were to suspend op- 
erations completely, it would cost $17.4 billion to build highways to serve a com- 
parable number of people in these five cities. This does not include the addi- 
tional costs of constructing parking facilities, the loss in taxes, or the cost of 
traffic engineering. In terms of 30-year, 4-percent bonds, the present high-speed 
transit and commuter railroads are equivalent to a billion dollars a year saving 
in equivalent highway construction. 

To look at it in another way, if we were to replace the 2,633 route miles of 
rail transit serving these five cities on a mile-for-mile basis with an eight-lane 
highway system of equivalent length and equivalent capacity, the cost would 
be $31 billion. 

The Federal Government is now firmly committed to a vast highway program, 
half of the costs of which are in the densely populated urban areas. It is 
obviously to the national interest to encourage mass transit and suburban rail 
systems at only a fraction of the cost of providing a publicly financed highway 
system of equivalent capacity. 

Metropolitan areas are gaining population more rapidly than the country as a 
whole; employment will increase in these areas, and despite decentralization, 
movement in and out of the central business district will grow, much of this 
growth being over the rush hours. At present, mass transportation carries a 
major, if gradually decreasing, proportion of the commuter traffic. Further 
minor slippage, with corresponding demoralization of the mass transit service, 
could easily result in as much as a 25-percent increase in automobile traffic. 
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Arriving at the right balance between automobile driving and riding on public 
earriers is the crucial task if we are to make the most effective use of present 
streets and of expensive new facilities. While each city must provide ade 
quately for the automobile and motortruck as essential of modern urban 
life, an inviting alternative to the private car must be offered in the form of a 
vastly improved transit and commuter system, wherever the advantages of high 
density make the extensive use of public transport obviously necessary. 

The major problem here lies in achieving much greater speed, comfort, and 
convenience for passengers at fares they are willing to pay. Suburban rapid 
transit service now rendered must be improved to meet the demands of growing 
suburban areas, 10 to 20 miles from city center. Speeds should be increased 
by obtaining new, high-speed cars, by eliminating stations in areas of low 
population density, and by modifying service to meet traffic demands. Maximum 
use of feeder services by automobile and bus should be encouraged by locating 
stations at points readily accessible to highways, and by providing ample parking 
facilities. EXxpress bus service must be inaugurated to those outlying urban 
areas which are inaccessible to rapid transit. Finally, and by no means least 
important, all public transportation services in the region which feed passengers 
to each other, or between which there is a possibility of exchange of a significant 
number of passengers should be integrated into a transportation system offering 
coordinate schedules. 

In Cleveland, we have carefully studied this problem and we know what we 
must do to achieve the above results. The cost of these improvements, which 
I will detail below, are staggering. But the cost of not doing this job is even more 
staggering. Here are some of the major improvements we must make in Cleve- 
land to create the rapid transit system we need: 
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West: Center strip of Northwest Freeway to West 210th St__-----_ $5,100, 000 
Southwest: Clevelend Hopkins Airport extension_..........------ 5, 600, 000 
South : Private bus roadway on Big Four railroads___...._..------- 2, 300, 000 
Southeast: Garden Valley and Pennsylvania RR_----.------_----- 14, 000, 000 
est : caeemotecemtension. 60. Mave d . csiceninnsinccnicne nese nog noes= 8, 000, 000 


Northeast: New York Central RR. from Superior Station to 260th St_ 12, 000, 000 
Downtown : 


Dewntown: distribution subway.............-..~~.-..2s--ss~ 40, 000, 000 
2 additional tracks from Shaker Junction___.--.-._------_-~- 1, 500, 000 
Total: 

Rapid transit construction, engineering, and real estate____--~_ 88, 500, 000 
Rania -transit: cars. .(190. at. $05,000) ....-2...~-.64..-.----.4 18, 050, 000 
Additional maintenance facilities_._._._.....___----------------. 3, 000, 000 
8S ee ea hcie, chl dasa cagidicieinendss ce eustomrnbioneamomnce 5, 000, 000 
IS erie: CORO net tottememibodianeceanbedteee 15, 000, 000 

ES EE SL EOS TS eT LEE ee ne a 129, 550, 000 


It is imperative that these improvements be made as quickly as possible. The 
long-term, low-interest loans called for in the Williams bill will help us speed up 
the job. The amount of authorization called for in the bill is far from adequate, 
for as you can see the city of Cleveland alone would be able to use more than the 
amount authorized in the bill, and I am sure that every other major city in the 
Nation is in similar circumstances. 

The city of Cleveland was able to acquire the modern rapid transit system it 
now has through RFC financing. Other loans made throughout the Nation by 
the RFC were used to revive economic activities which I am sure have returned 
billions of dollars of additional revenue to our Federal Treasury. 

Similarly today, if you will take the prudent step of authorizing long-term, 
low-interest loans to improve mass transit facilities in our major metropolitan 
centers the additional wealth you will create by restoring business activity in 
these centers, the staggering loss in man-hours you will eliminate, the protection 
of Federal investments in urban renewal you will achieve, will in the long 
run create billions of dollars of additional revenue for the Federal Government 
for a very modest investment. 

The final costs of not taking these modest steps now will be so enormous as to 
stagger the imagination. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE ALPERT, PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BoarD, NEW 
YorK, NEw Haven & HArtTrorD RAILROAD Co. 


My name is George Alpert. My address is 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn. I have been president and chairman of the New York, New Haven, & 
Hartford Railroad Co. since January 20, 1956. 

The New Haven Railroad serves the States of Connecticut, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. A large part of its passenger service consists of 
conunuter operations into New York City. ‘ 

I welcome this opportunity to appear before this committee in support of S. 
3278. I wish to compliment the sponsors of this bill for their constructive fore- 
sight and urge this committee to report the bill favorably with the hope that 
it can be enacted at this session of Congress. 

The New Haven alone carries 35,000 persons into the city of New York each 
weekday. If this bill is passed, the commuters we carry as well as the many 
thousands carried by the other railroads serving New York City can be assured 
that the feature of their commuter service is not in jeopardy. 

These passengers are riding today essentially the same equipment that they 
have been riding for the past 25 years. This is not desirable from either the 
commuters’ point of view or the railroads. In an age when airlines can make 
multimillion dollar changes in equipment so that their passengers can arrive 
at their destinations faster and in greater comfort we, the railroads, up to now 
have had to depend upon our own resources to modernize and upgrade our own 
equipment. We have had great. difficulty in keeping abreast of the times and we 
cannot advance into a new age or new concept of railroad travel. Many 
technological advances in railroading are beyond our economic reach. 

One of the major problems we have encountered is that of providing modern 
up-to-date passenger equipment because the service is a deficit operation. It 
is impossible for us to devote the necessary financing to research and develop- 
ment because of the economics of the situation. Airlines on the other hand have 
their research and development provided in large measure at Government ex- 
pense. It is not that our service is not essential or outmoded, but it is a peak 
hour public service which by its very nature cannot be self-sustaining. While 
a great deal of our long haul passenger service in recent years has been lost to 
Government subsidized airlines and many of our short haul patrons are now us- 
ing Government subsidized highways we have been compelled to maintain deficit 
ridden passenger operation as a public necessity and service without any aid or 
assistance. 

The time has come for Government assistance in preserving essential com- 
muter service if it is to survive. This bill in my judgment is recognition of 
that fact in a realisti¢ way. It enables public authorities at the local or State 
level to tackle the problem with the assistance of Federal funds. Having de- 
voted a considerable part of my time to this problem since becoming president 
over 4 years ago it is my firm belief that only in a way such as proposed by this 
bill can the problem be solved. Had this bill been enacted 2 years ago the Old 
Colony service in Boston, which carried 10,000 commuters a day, could have 
been saved. As a matter of fact, a bill to create a public authority to conduct 
this service under contract with the New Haven Railroad was introduced in the 
Massachusetts Legislature but could not be passed because the funds were not 
available and apparently the State could not afford to appropriate them. The 
Philadephia plan recently promulgated by Mayor Dilworth of that city in co- 
operation with the railroad brotherhoods and the railroads is a model for other 
localities to follow if they are to preserve this service. S. 3278 will enable 
Philadelphia and other urban centers similarly situated to successfully carry 
out such projects. 

I have learned from my experience in endeavoring to secure local help that 
each locality, be it State, city, county, town or village, is looking to all the 
others along the line to find out what they will do. If a public authority is 
created to meet the whole problem and it is backed up with the funds that this 
bill will make available, cooperation, indeed solutions become more readily 
attainable. 

We find ourselves today in a situation where there are as many plans for the 
solution of the passenger commuting problems as there are experts in the field 
and from my observation there is no dearth of experts. In a day when we 
should pool our resources and seek some common ground for a solution of this 
vexing problem we have already one possible solution in Philadelphia, a pro- 
posed solution of a different sort in New Jersey, an entirely different ap- 
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proach in New York and still another view in Massachusetts, and I do not 
include the many suggestions that have been offered by various communities, 
towns, local civic associations, and the like. It is therefore gratifying indeed 
to support a bill, one of the main purposes of which is to formulate a program 
for the most efficient and economical coordination, integration, and joint use 
of existing mass-transportation facilities. This is another one of those prob- 
lems which will not disappear or solve itself by being ignored. Delay will not 
only complicate an ultimate solution, it will prove to be more costly. The 
reasons for taking action now on S. 3278 are readily apparent, moreover, the 
position of our defense authorities that rail facilities are essential to the 
defense effort of the United States is most compelling at this particular time. 

I have in the past discussed the consequences to the cities and the suburban 
communities around them that would result from any diminution of rail com- 
muter service. It is generally acknowledged that the economic well-being of 
the metropolitan areas is closely interrelated to the ability to bring masses 
of people to work each day and then home again each evening. In the absence 
of rail transportation as we know it today the parking situation would present 
an insurmountable problem to our major cities. This bill will go a long way 
toward implementing the steps previously taken by the Congress to strengthen 
urban centers in housing, community planning, the highway program, and will 
be a major advance toward safeguarding the large investment of the Federal 
Government in these programs. 

We know that our cities’ growth will not stop where it is. All recent studies 
indicate that the population explosion is just beginning. We are impelled 
today to plan for the years to come if we are to continue with the rate of 
growth and progress which is required of us to survive in today’s world. 

I am not interested in seeing rail commuter service disappear. I have been 
fighting at every level to enable it to survive because I am well aware of the 
consequences of its disappearance. I know the havoc it will bring in terms of 
congesting the cities and destroying property values, in the need for more and 
more money for more and more roads, which removes more and more property 
from the tax rolls of the already overburdened cities. 

This bill will go a long way toward solving a major problem in our country. 

I urge you to report this bill favorably. 


STATEMENT OF ALAN BIBLE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Experience with the interstate highway program by now has made it abun- 
dantly clear that the urban portions of this national network of expressways 
present more problems than had at first been contemplated. These parts of the 
System are extremely expensive, due to the land-acquisition costs. In New 
York City we are about to build the Nation’s first $100-million mile of highway. 
Costs of $15 million per mile are not uncommon. The impact of such enormous 
engineering developments is terrific. Distance has been annihilated between re 
mote points in metropolitan areas, accelerating the tendencies toward industrial 
and residential recentralization that have created problems for cities every- 
where. The deterioration of older, central areas has also been speeded, further 
complicating municipal problems. State and local budgets have been distorted 
by the effort to raise even the modest amounts of money needed to match the 
90 percent Federal highway-program grants. The dislocation of many thou- 
sands of urban families, and the difficulties of relocating them in new homes, 
have posed a new problem for city welfare and housing authorities. In retro 
spect, the Federal interstate highway program, as it is working in our large 
cities (where one-sixth of the 41,000-mile net is found), is a veritable Pandora’s 
box from which have come problems even greater than those the highways were 
designed to relieve. 

Much of these difficulties, perhaps most, seem to be the result of an effort by 
State highway departments to reflect local commuter traffic in estimating the 
need for metropolitan expressways. These large volumes of journey-to-work 
trips were never clearly authorized by Congress as the major element in the 
interstate program they have since become. The language of the Interstate 
Highway Act merely permits such travel to be recognized in the discretion of 
State and Federal highway officials. It is clear that this provision of the act 
is not sufficient to prevent these burdensome and unwise travel demands from 
finding accommodation in the interstate program. 
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The conclusion reached by many thoughtful people is that national bank- 
ruptcy, and the destruction of our cities, will be the result of any sustained at- 
tempt to solve the commuter-travel problems of America’s great metropolitan 
areas solely by constructing new expressways. 

I recognize certainly the need for expressways. They are our most modern 
and efficient form of highway. They can carry nearly four times the number of 
yehicles at two or three times the speed of ordinary highways. They have 
brought about spectacular reductions in traveltime, and made great contribu- 
tions to the reduction of highway accidents. All these advantages are fully 
appreciated by the American people. And, I may further recognize, the limited 
access expressway has brought a new and uniquely welcome standard of high- 
way beauty, free from roadside blight, and allowing us to appreciate once again 
the great American landscape and many sections of our cities previously hidden 
behind billboards, filling stations, and used-car lots. There can be no doubt of 
our need for a national system of expressways, or of the fact that it can be 
largely a self-liquidating proposition, paid for out of charges on the highway 
user. But this can be said only if we are willing to restrict expressway build- 
ing in metropolitan centers. 

The problems we face, then, is the rush hour in big cities. Again, we must 
recognize that great changes have been taking place in urban movement. Much 
travel from home to work is not to central city destinations, but to new employ- 
ment centers in the suburbs. It is travel around the central city. Further 
travel originates in the need to get to new schools, shopping centers, or recrea- 
tional areas within metropolitan areas. I believe most of this travel demand 
will have to be met by private motorcars. But what about the residue? What 
is the most efficient way of carrying people into the central area and between 
destinations in the central city? Here we must have some more efficient method 
of transportation than the highway, or even the expressway. We must have it 
to serve efficiently and economically the enormous volumes of travel at the rush 
hour. We must keep the expressway system free to do its job, or it will break 
down under the hopeless load thrust upon it. We must develop alternative 
ways to carry the commuter traffic if the central city is not to become one vast 
and unprofitable parking lot, and if the additional expressways required are not 
to cover our cities in costly and destructive rivers of cement, flooding quiet resi- 
dential streets with their traffic, and making the city hideous with “the roaring 
traffic’s boom.” 

Modern transit is the only way to carry the city’s rush-hour traffic. By transit 
I mean mass transportation in exclusive rights-of-way operating at high rates of 
speed. Transit may mean the improved but rather conventional forms of elec- 
tric railway we know today, on the surface or in subways. New power sources 
and signaling devices are creating a rail revolution. It may mean rail or express 
bus lanes, perhaps in the median strips of expressways as is suggested by the 
design of the Congress Street Expressway in Chicago. Or it may embrace some 
advanced transportation technology such as the monorail, the low-pressure air- 
cushion vehicle, the hydrofoil, or even the helicopted or some other vertical 
flight vehicle. We in the United States have, in our fascination with the auto- 
mobile, fallen for the idea it could do the whole transportation job. We are only 
beginning to turn our formidable technology and our governmental powers to the 
encouragement of improved forms of urban mass transportation. That is the 
job ahead, and it is of this I wish now to speak. 

In this Congress we have seen a fresh surge of legislative interest in urban 
problems. Literally dozens of bills have been introduced proposing the creation 
of departments of urban affairs on “urbiculture,” changing the rules of the hous- 
ing or urban renewal and redevelopment programs, expanding Federal aids for 
community facilities, or offering new aids for urban transportation. The most 
promising of these last is the bill you have under consideration, S. 3278, and 
which I am glad to endorse as the most logical, promising, and feasible of many 
similar measures to help cities deal with their transportation problems. 

Under present circumstances, the existing Federal highway programs are 
bribing cities to do the wrong thing. They are not only disorganizing the col- 
lapsing existing urban systems of mass transportation, they are disorgainzing 
the metropolitan city itself, and making it increasingly impossible to serve it 
economically in the future by any form of mass transportation. We are fasten- 
ing upon future generations an undesirable burden of extra traveltime and cost, 
one that will considerably offset the gains otherwise being made in shorter 
hours und higher wages, and will go far toward increasing the difficulties of life 
in large cities. 
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What §. 3278 offers is not a patent-medicine kind of solution for metropolitan 
transportation ills, but an opportunity to make a fresh start on the basis of local 
initiative. It holds out the prospect of transportation planning coordinated with 
land use and other aspects of regional development. Location of the program 
in the Housing Agency should assure this. It stimulates transportation plan- 
ning that embraces all forms of transportation; not just transit, not just 
highways, but a balanced system. The bill offers a line of Federal credit that is 
both small when measured by the cost of urban highways it would eliminate, and 
as self-liquidating as any other forms of Federal loans to municipalities such as 
housing and community facilities. 

The program described appears well adapted to the special interjurdisdictional 
areas as distinguished from the needs of States, counties, or cities. 

In conclusion, to deal with an immediately urgent situation, S. 3278 offers a 
program of commendable flexibility. In this it contrasts sharply with the con- 
crete straitjacket of the only other form of Federal transportation relief now 
available to cities—the expressways of the Interstate System. It opens the door 
to a period of experimentation, in which programs can be developed suited 
to the varying needs of cities of different sizes and requirements, that can be 
tailored further to the progress they have made on their own in meeting local 
transportation needs. Most significantly, the bill makes it easy for Congress 
to take this first step. I hope it can enlist the favorable attention of your dis- 
tinguished committee and reach Congress in time for action before adjournment. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. Petrce, GENERAL MANAGER, SAN FRANCISCO Bay AREA 
Rapip TRANSIT DISTRICT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, for the record, my name is 
John M. Peirce. I am general manager of the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District. Prior to joining the district, I was for 5 years California’s State 
Director of Finance. 

I am authorized by the district’s board of directors to speak in support of the 
objectives of S. 3278, and to urge congressional recognition of the growing prob- 
lem in metropolitan areas arising out of motor vehicular traffic congestion and 
the urgency of improved mass public transportation in such areas. 

To this end I shall first provide you with information concerning the agency 
I represent and the plans we are developing for a mass public transportation 
system to relieve our almost complete dependence on motor vehicles for the move- 
ment of people within our area. 

The San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District is a political subdivision 
of the State of California, established by law in 1957. In area it comprises five 
netropolitan counties surrounding San Francisco Bay: Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Marin to the north of the Golden Gate, San Francisco and San Mateo to the 
South of the Golden Gate. 

In area the district covers approximately 2,507 square miles of land and there 
are approximately 2,700,000 people living within its jurisdiction. 

Our district was created by the State legislature on the basis of extensive engi- 
neering and financing feasibility studies conducted by the San Francisco Bay 
Area Rapid Transit Commission, established by the legislature in 1951. These 
studies cost some $750,000, of which amount $400,000 was advanced by the State. 
The remaining $350,000 was supplied by the nine bay area counties, five of which 
are presently included in our district. 

Our district is governed by a board of directors comprising 16 members, half 
of whom are appointed by the governing boards of the five counties and half by 
the mayors of the 51 cities within our district. Members of the board are ap- 
pointed for 4-year terms. The administration of the district is vested in a gen- 
eral manager, who is appointed by the board of directors. 

The district is directed by the State legislature to plan, build, and operate a 
system of regional rail rapid transit. To finance the cost of planning and to pay 
administrative expenses, the district is empowered to levy taxes on all taxable 
property within its jurisdiction up to a rate of 5 cents per $100 of assessed valu- 
ation. On the basis of present assessed values, this will raise about $2 million a 
year. 

With respect to financing capital expenditures, the law authorizes the issuance 
by the district of general obligation bonds secured by the property tax base 
up to a limit of 15 percent of the assessed valuation of taxable property within 
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the district. This provides a borrowing capacity of about $700 million, meas- 
ured in terms of present taxable property values, 

Before such bonds may be issued, a resolution of authorization must first be 
approved by each of the five county boards of supervisors in the district. Any 
of these boards may either approve the resolution as submitted by the district, 
may request modifications in the plan as a condition of approval, or may with- 
draw from the district within 6 months of receipt of the district’s plan. Fol- 
lowing approval of the plan by the five county boards of supervisors, the question 
of issuance of general obligation bonds then must receive the approval of a 
two-thirds majority of the electorate of the district. 

In addition to capital financing to be provided through the issuance of general 
obligation bonds by the district, the California Legislature in 1959 provided 
for State financing of a part of the projected rapid transit system. The State 
law now directs the State toll bridge authority to finance and the State de- 
partment of public works to construct an underwater rapid transit tube, to- 
gether with approaches, connecting downtown San Francisco with downtown 
Oakland, and to turn this facility over to our district upon completion. 

The transit tube, which is the key element in the system we are planning, 
would cost an estimated. $115 million and would be financed through revenue 
bonds serviced out of surplus automobile tolls of the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge. This commitment is contingent upon the district’s financing the 
remainder of its projected rapid transit system. 

In addition to the district’s general obligation bond financing and State 
revenue bond financing of the underwater tube, the district expects to obtain 
a substantial amount of income from the passenger fare structure. Present 
estimates indicate that this will take care of all operating and maintenance 
expenditures, rolling stock, and also contribute generously to capital debt 
service. 

Under the provisions of the State law, which I have just outlined, the San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District is now in the final weeks of de 
veloping plans for its five-ccounty system of rail rapid transit. The plan, as 
outlined by the district’s consulting engineers, presently comprises 132 miles 
of rail lines connecting the population centers of the bay area. Equipment 
will consist of high-speed electrically propelled trains, possessing all the fea- 
tures of jet-age operation, including a high degree of automatic control, maxi- 
mum safety, and even electronic fare collection. 

In designing our projected rapid transit system, foremost consideration has 
been given in making it competitive with the private passenger automobile. Todo 
this, we are stressing high speed through the use of completely grade-separated 
tracks on private rights-of-way, a high degree of comfort, an economical fare 
structure, and special emphasis on physical attractiveness. Only with such a 
system can we hope to achieve our primary goal of attracting people from their 
private automobile, although congestion may eventually become so bad that 
people will have little choice. 

Earlier this month, the district’s engineering consultants submitted the first 
report on their extensive studies which will form the basis of our projected 
system of rapid transit. We now have in our possession estimates of the cost 
of constructing and operating an intercounty rapid transit system, together with 
probable fare revenues. These preliminary figures indicate briefly that to pro- 
vide the optimum in a strictly modern high-speed public transportation service, 
our district would be called on to finance a capital outlay of $1.2 billion. This 
does not include the $115 million already committed by the State of California 
to build a transbay rapid transit tube, nor does it including rolling stock. This 
figure represents not the recommended judgment of the engineers but rather a 
composite of what it would cost to provide the type of system that local govern- 
mental agencies within our jurisdiction desire. 

Inasmuch as the bonding capacity of our district is legally limited to 15 percent 
of the taxable property within our jurisdiction, or about $700 million at the 
present time, and to about $800 million by the time the system could be com- 
pleted some 6 or 7 years hence, we have little choice but to trim this outside 
cost figure down to a practicable size. We are attempting to do this by reducing 
the scope of first-stage construction and by substituting less expensive aerial 
structures for more expensive underground structures where possible. 

Even with cutting back the size and scope of the system, the task of providing 
the necessary capital funds is most vexing. There is almost complete recogni- 
tion of the fact that with the doubling of the San Francisco Bay area’s population 
in the next 20 or 25 years, major dependence on private automobiles is virtually 
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impossible. Water barriers, irregular terrain, and limited land area for motor 
vehicle use all contribute to the problem with which we are faced. Worst of 
all, if within the next 10 years we are unable to provide for accessibility to the 
core areas of our region and for free circulation of people within the area, our 
economy will be adversely affected and our future will be less optimistic than 
we otherwise hope it will be. 

Accordingly, we urge upon the Congress its favorable consideration of §, 
3278, which we hope will give at least initial recognition to the congestion 
problem which is becoming worse in all of the Nation’s metropolitan areas, 
In California the problem is compounded because of our dependence on motor 
vehicles for most public and private transportation, and also because of our 
tremendous population growth. And I should add that population growth in 
California’s metropolitan areas is four times as great as in our rural areas, 

I would point out that the Federal Government has been generous in financial 
support in other fields of transportation such as public highways, county roads, 
rivers and harbors, and airports, and historically the Federal Government has 
aided and encouraged all forms of transportation dating back to the early days 
of railroad development and later, air transport. 

In the case of public highways, the Federal-aid highway program is giving 
great impetus to the efforts of the States in providing for the free flow of 
motor vehicles in both rural and urban areas. But in metropolitan areas, where 
there is great density of population and limited land space, this freedom of 
vehicular movement is not easy to achieve. 

Thus, it would appear consistent in carrying out the objectives of the Federal- 
aid highway program to give special recognition to the movement of people by 
means other than by individual passenger automobiles. The obvious device in 
this regard is mass public transportation whether it be by motor bus or rail 
transit. Free flow of commerce in metropolitan areas could be enhanced if 
substantial numbers of people, particularly commuters, were diverted from 
private passenger automobiles to means involving more efficient land use and 
less expenditure of public money. 

It would appear, therefore, that the objectives of the interstate highway pro 
gram would be served by encouraging the development of mass transit in 
metropolitan areas where there are great concentrations of people, of wealth, 
and economic activity. Recognition of this fact has led to the very active 
program on the part of the Federal Government in the field of urban renewal, 
which ties in closely with urban transportation. 

I should point out that in California there is general and unanimous agree- 
ment among transportation officials that the only real hope of solving metro- 
politan congestion problems lies in a coordination of rapid transit, local transit, 
and the private automobile. Our program has been endorsed and is actively sup 
ported by the State department of public works, which is in charge of the State 
freeway system, and by the board of directors of the California State Automobile 
Association. 

In conclusion, I have endeavored to outline briefly the very strenuous efforts 
which the State of California and the counties, cities, and people of the San 
Francisco Bay area have carried on for the past several years in an effort to 
assure the continued economic vitality of one of the Nation’s most important 
metropolitan areas. 

We have spent considerable sums of money to conduct extensive transporta- 
tion studies, and we are in the process of completing a plan for the development 
of a regional system of mass rapid transit which we hope will be so jet age in 
concept as to serve as a guide for other metropolitan areas faced with similar 
problems. 

Financing this plan is the major obstacle which now confronts us. We are 
endeavoring to overcome this obstacle on a local basis, but it may not be possible 
in view of the capital cost involved in laying down an entirely new regional 
transportation system. We believe that a balanced system of financial support 
in which the Federal Government will join the State, our district, and the prospec- 
tive users of our projected system would insure the success of our project. 

In its present form, S. 3278 does not provide sufficient funds to be of material 
help in furthering the rapid transit program of our district. But we believe 
that it is an initial and significant step in the direction of establishing Federal 
policy concerning the solution of transportation problems in urban America. 
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STATEMENT OF FOSTER FURCOLO, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Foster Furcolo and I am making this statement 
in my capacity as Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

I appreciate this opportunity to make a statement to this committee regarding 
§. 3278, a bill to assist in improving mass transportation services in metropoli- 
tan areas. 

I proposed the establishment of a mass transportation commission in my 
inaugural message of 1957, again on two occasions in 1958, and in my second 
inaugural message in 1959. In July of 1959, the Great and General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts enacted chapter 416 of the acts of 1959 
establishing a mass transportation commission. 

As far as I can ascertain, Massachusetts was the first State to establish such 
a statewide planning and coordinating agency to study and make recommenda- 
tions in the field of mass transportation. The members of the commission are 
the chairman of the metropolitan district commission, the chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Metropolitan Transit Authority, the chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike Authority, the commissioner of public works, the chairman 
of the Massachusetts Port Authority, the chairman of the Boston Traftic Com- 
mission, and five other persons appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the council. The Mass Transportation Commission Act provided: 
“The commission shall investigate and study mass transportation problems and 
plan coordinated mass transportation facilities and policies affecting the Com- 
monwealth, the Metropolitan Boston area and the city of Boston. The commis- 
sion shall also investigate and study the relationship of mass transportation facil- 
ities to the economic needs and opportunities of the Commonwealth and to the 
civil defense and disaster program of the Commonwealth. The commission shall, 
from time to time, make such recommendations to the Governor and the general 
court for the coordination of mass transportation programs and for the develop- 
ment of mass transportation plans as the commission may deem advisable.” 

At the present time, the mass transportation commission is a planning and co- 
ordinating agency only. However, in the solution recommended by it this year 
for the establishment of a rapid transit passenger service over former lines of 
the Old Colony Railroad from Boston to Braintree, it was proposed to make the 
mass transportation commission an operating agency as well. 

The money appropriated by the Massachusetts Legislature to date, however, 
for the use of the mass transportation commission has been woefully inadequate. 
In this connection the provisions of S. 8278 authorizing the use of urban plan- 
ning grants to encourage comprehensive transportation and other urban plan- 
ning will be of great value to the mass transportation commission and should 
better enable it to perform its functions. 

There is in Massachusetts, as in other densely populated areas a great need 
to extend and improve mass transportation facilities from and within the core 
cities. No involved studies are necessary to prove that the present highway 
facilities are inadequate for handling commuter needs; a few observations dur- 
ing rush hours on our roads will confirm the conclusion that unless improve- 
ments are made in our mass transportation facilities, the development and 
economic growth of our urban areas will grind to a halt. 

Local cities and towns cannot themselves adequately solve the problems in the 
transportation field. In the first place, they do not have the integrated plan- 
ning agencies which are necessary to develop and coordinate mass transporta- 
tion facilities into contiguous areas. The need for some agency to perform 
these functions at other than local or area level was one of the prime considera- 
tions in proposing an overall State agency such as the mass transportation 
commission. 

Furthermore, the local cities and towns are restricted because of statutory 
debt limit provisions from giving the necessary financial backing and aid to local 
transportation authorities. While the metropolitan transit authority (which 
provides bus, surface car, and rapid transit service to Boston and parts of the 
Boston metropolitan area) has been able in the past to borrow money at the rate 
of about 3.7 percent, it is doubtful whether any other municipal transporta- 
tion agency could borrow at a comparable rate. Furthermore, the moderniza- 
tion of equipment and needed expansion of the metropolitan transit authority 
(MTA) to communities not now served by it is extremely doubtful. In recent 
years there has been considerable opposition to allowing the MTA either to 
expand its service to other communities or to replace its rolling stock with 
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modern equipment because of the opposition of the cities and towns to any 
program which might increase the MTA deficit which they have to bear. The 
provisions in S. 3278 for loans to public instrumentalities to help purchase com- 
muter equipment and finance the construction of integrated transportation facil- 
ities should be very helpful in permitting the MTA and other public agencies to 
expand and modernize their facilities. 

Our commissioner of corporations and taxation advises me that the local 
cities and towns cannot give tax relief to privately owned rail or bus companies, 
because of the provisions in the Massachusetts constitution. However, publicly 
owned transit systems such as the MTA may be exempted from real estate and 
personal property taxes. 

The financial condition of privately owned rail and bus companies in Massa- 
chusetts is such that it is extremely doubtful whether they can themselves 
borrow the money necessary to modernize their facilities and equipment. I am 
informed by our department of public utilities that of 33 privately owned bus 
companies in Massachusetts with operating revenues of over $100,000 only 4 
showed a net income in 1959 in excess of $25,000; 10 showed an operating 
deficit. In order to provide for modernization of equipment and the construc- 
tion of adequate terminals and other facilities for the bus companies operating 
in Massachusetts some means of public financing is necessary. The financial 
plight of the railroads serving Massachusetts, the curtailment of service, and the 
inadequacy of their rolling stock are so well known and documented that there 
is no need for me to dwell further on them. 

The provisions of S. 3278, it is felt, would be of great benefit to Massachusetts 
for it would make available planning money to study extension of rapid transit, 
to study improvements and coordination in bus, rail, and rapid transit systems, 
and would make money available for construction of facilities and the acquisi- 
tion of rolling stock at interest rates more favorable than private companies 
or local public authorities can now obtain. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND TUCKER, Mayor, St. Louis, Mo., AMERICAN MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen, I am honored to be invited to appear before you not only in my 
capacity as mayor of St. Louis, but as president of the American Municipal 
Association, which represents more than 13,000 municipalities throughout the 
Nation. 

The legislation introduced by Senator Williams is in line with a recommenda- 
tion which was unanimously endorsed by the American Municipal Association 
meeting in Denver in December 1959. This recommendation reads as follows: 

“That Federal loans be made available where necessary to municipalities or 
publicly constituted bodies for new commuter equipment and improved facilities 
and for the improvement of intracity mass passenger transportation facilities; 
these to be long-term, low-interest loans.” 

The intent of that resolution was not to bail out the railroads, nor as I under- 
stand it, is it the intent of Senator Williams’ bill which I am happy to note is 
cosponsored by Senators Symington and Hennings of Missouri. What the resolu- 
tion of the American Municipal Association called attention to, and what Sena- 
tor Williams’ bill addresses itself to, is the paramount national interest in the 
creation of integrated, balanced mass transportation systems in the major metro 
politan centers in which two-thirds of our population live and work. Such 
balanced, integrated mass transportation systems will make the most rational, 
economical use of rail commuter lines, rapid transit lines, buslines, or any com- 
bination of these depending upon the circumstances as they exist in any given 
metropolitan area. 

Nor should this problem be posed, as it sometimes is, simply in terms of the 
private automobile versus railroad commuter lines, or the private automobile 
versus rapid rail or bus transit. 

No one can challenge the fact that the automobile is the most convenient, 
flexible mode of transportation for each of us individually to use in moving in 
and out of our great metropolitan areas. It is when we use our private auto- 
mobiles collectively, all of us hcading for the same place at the same time, that 
our problems arise. 

It bas been contended by some that it is useless to try to save mass transporta- 
tion because the people have already, through their exercise of free choice, aban- 
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doned it in favor of the private automobile. If the choice was really this simple, 
this proposition would undoubtedly be true in a large measure. The fact of the 
matter is that there are far-reaching and formidable problems created by this 
choice, the full implications of which we are just beginning to face up to 
nationally. 

If we are forced to abandon mass transportation and force all of those now 
using it to rely solely on the private automobile for moving around, the conges- 
tion on our streets and highways and lack of storage space for our private cars 
will become so unmanageable that the private automobile will cease to be a con- 
venient and flexible mode of transportation. Instead, it will become a cruel 
instrument of private torture. In fact, those of us who have had to fight city 
traffic during the rush hours are becoming convinced that it has become so 
already. 

That is why I say the problem is not correctly posed in terms of the private 
automobile versus mass transportation. Unless drastic steps are taken to move 
an increasing number of our people conveniently and pleasantly by mass trans- 
portation, the private automobile will cease to be a convenient method of trans- 
portation even for the purposes for which it is best suited. 

The plain fact of the matter is that we just cannot build enough lanes of high- 
way to move all of our people by private automobile and create enough parking 
space to store the cars without completely paving over our cities and removing 
all of the business establishments, office buildings, factories, restaurants, hotels, 
theaters, libraries, museums, hospitals, and other economic, social, and cultural 
establshments that the people are trying to reach in the first place. And even 
if we could do it physically, the costs would be so enormous as to bankrupt the 
combined resources of our city, State and Federal Governments. 

It is incontestable, therefore, that we must find ways and means of moving 
more and more of our people by some form of mass transportation. 

But here is the dilemma in which we find ourselves. Because of the competi- 
tion of the private automobile, it has become increasingly unprofitable for the 
railroad commuter lines, rapid transit lines, and bus systems to operate profit- 
ably without reducing schedules and service and raising fares. Even if this were 
not so, the clogging of the streets by private automobiles has slowed down the 
progress of the mass transportation vehicles to such a snail’s pace they are not 
convenient to travel in. Because the operations are unprofitable many mass 
transportation companies find it impossible to borrow money to replace wornout 
and inefficient equipment. 

The greatest dilemma is this: Mass transportation has failed to keep pace 
with the explosive growth of our suburban areas. This, of course, means that 
the many, many thousands of our neighbors in outlying areas are forced to use 
their automobiles daily. 

Our mass transportation facilities must be stretched out into these new sub- 
urban areas not only to meet their need but also to relieve the motor congestion 
on the streets of our core cities. 

Most of the strangling congestion on our central city streets results from the 
fact that private operators find it unprofitable to expand their services into 
the less densely populated suburban areas. 

It is a vital public necessity that such service be provided, as necessary to 
economic life of the community as the provision of water, police and fire pro- 
tection, and other recognized public necessities. 

If they are vital public necessities yet unprofitable to operate privately, they 
must be subsidized. 

I daresay that many people would agree with everything I have said so far, 
but then say: “This is a local problem which should be solved at the local level. 
Why are you coming to the Federal Government for help? 

In the first place, when you say “local,” whom do you mean? By its very 
nature, the mass transportation problem is metropolitan in nature. It is created 
because of the mass movement in and out of the core city during the same hours 
of hundreds of thousands of people from a vast area crossing city, county, and 
even State lines. There is no locality with jurisdiction to handle the problem in 
its full implications. The core city can at best solve only part of the problem, 
the counties and States only another part of it. 

Secondly, the problem is national in scope because two-thirds of our people 
live in these metropolitan areas. Our whole national economy, our national de- 
fense, and the pursuit of our foreign policy suffer staggering losses as a result 
of the millions of man-hours lost to our national effort because of the strangula- 
tion of movement in our metropolitan centers. 
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Thirdly, our Nation has a tremendous investment in a Federal highway pro- 
gram, the largest public works program ever embarked upon in this country. On 
the one hand, the development of our Federal highway program has aggravated 
the problems of mass transportation, and on the other hand, the collapse of mass 
transportation will bring about staggering increases in Federal highway 
expenditures. 

Fourth, this legislation does not call for grants or subsidies by the Federal 
Government, but long-term, low-interest loans to assist local public bodies in 
underwriting the cost of these improvements. These loans would be used to 
help finance acquisition, construction, or improvement of equipment and facili- 
ties for use in mass transit or commuter services. I think it is particularly ap- 
propriate for the Federal Government to ease the burden of high interest pay- 
ments we must make to finance these improvements, because it has been the 
policy of our Federal Government which has raised our rates of interest. 

Now as to the specifics of the Williams bill. Its first provision calls for mak- 
ing available section 701 grants for planning a comprehensive workable trans- 
portation plan for the area. This is certainly the first step called for in the 
solution of the problem, and it was the step we in St. Louis took when we con- 
tracted for our recently completed St. Louis metropolitan area transportation 
study. 

It is true that the Bureau of Public Roads does apply its 11% percent highway 
funds, through State highway departments for comprehensive planning, includ- 
ing land-use plans, transportation plans, including public transit where needed, 
and a program of land-use controls to the degree of detail required for the 
preparation of urban arterial highway plans. 

However, I think the type of planning contemplated by the Williams bill gets 
into the overall relationship of mass transportation facilities to each other, the 
location of stations, the integration of schedules, the extension and connection 
of lines, et cetera. In other words, the comprehensive planning within the area 
of mass transportation itself, for which the 114 percent funds cannot be properly 
used. 

However, mass transportation facilities cannot properly be located, except in 
relation to public highways, and the two areas of planning should be combined 
and integrated at the local level. I would hope that the local planning groups, 
planning commissions, public authorities, et cetera, would be able to receive 
grants from both 701 and the 1% percent highway funds, so that both planning 
functions could be integrated at the local level. 

As to the recommendations that this program be placed under the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, I agree that among the existing Federal agencies, this 
this the most logical one in which to place this program. In the first place, 
there is a direct relationship between the urban renewal program and the devel- 
opment of a mass transportation program, and the two should be as closely 
coordinated as possible. Also, through its urban renewal program and commu- 
nity facilities programs, the HHFA is the agency now most intimately involved 
in metropolitan programs. I think the name of the agency should be changed 
and that a Department of Urban Affairs, as called for by the official policy of 
the American Municipal Association should be created, but at least this is a step 
in the right direction. 

As to the loan provisions, the $100 million called for in this bill is far from 
adequate, and the cities of St. Louis, San Francisco, New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, or Los Angeles alone could each of them use more than this 
amount for their present programs. For example, the mass transportation im- 
provements in St. Louis called for in the study I previously mentioned showed 
expenditures of $175 million. 

The city of St. Louis, like every other major city, has already stretched its 
borrowing capacity close to its legal limits. If we are to carry out this program 
in time to avert disaster, we must have the type of Federal borrowing capacity 
called for in this bill. Also, if you raise the interest rates above the level 
called for in this bill, you will thereby render the bill useless to meet our press- 
ing needs. 

Gentlemen, this is an historic occasion. For the first time you are giving off- 
cial recognition by a congressional body to one of the most pressing domestic 
problems which faces this Nation. But although this recognition is recent, the 
problem is old, and growing steadily worse. We hope that you will act fav- 
orably and quickly. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD DILWorRTH, MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


I think it quite fortunate that this subcommittee is conducting the hearings on 
the Williams bill for aiding mass transportation, because there is no other com- 
mittee of Congress more familiar with or more sympathetic to the needs of our 
great metropolitan areas. 

I also think it quite fitting that your hearings on mass transportation come 
close on the heels of the hearings on urban renewal, because there is an intimate 
and interlocking relationship between the two. 

If you went to the mayor of any large or medium-sized city in America today 
and asked him to list his three most important and perplexing problems, I am 
sure that two of the three problems on every mayor’s list would be urban re- 
newal and mass transportation. 

I am sure that you gentlemen must of necessity become somewhat callous to 
the Cassandra calls you constantly hear. Everyone who comes before you has 
a crisis—and they are all critical. But nevertheless it is no exaggeration to say 
that the collapse of mass transportation commuter services in our major metro- 
political areas is not only immineat but inevitable unless drastic remedies are 
applied quickly. 

Today two-thirds of our population lives in the 160 standard metropolitan 
areas of our Nation. In the next decade almost 80 percent of our people will 
live in these areas. Most of the recent population rise and virtually all of the 
future increase will be in the outlying suburban and exurban areas surrounding 
our major core cities. It is the movement of these people in and out of the 
metropolitan area which creates the “commuter problem.” 

Today our cities are being physically and financially crushed by the onslaught 
of hordes of cars between the hours of 7 and 9 in the morning and 4 and 6 in 
the evening. 

To keep pace with this onslaught we have been pouring billions of dollars of 
public funds at the city, State, and Federal level into highways, streets, bridges, 
tunnels, and parking areas. But, although all of these expenditures are needed, 
we are rapidly reaching the saturation point, both physically and financially, in 
trying to move masses of people into our congested center city areas by private 
automobile. 

To give you some idea of the erosion of property values which has already 
occurred as a result of total reliance on the private automobile in the downtown 
Los Angeles area about 28 percent of the land of that city is taken up by streets, 
freeways, and service ways, and another 38 percent of the land is devoted to 
garages, loading facilities, gas stations, ete. In downtown Detroit 56 percent of 
all available land is tied up in streets, parking lots, and other automobile-serving 
facilities. 

The other side of the picture is the effect the increasing use of the private 
automobile has had on mass transportation services. As more and more people 
have deserted mass transportation the operation has become more and more 
unprofitable. Schedules have been reduced, service has been suspended, fares 
have increased, and equipment has grown older, more inefficient, more uncom- 
fortable, and even in some cases dangerous to ride. 

Under these circumstances, the private operators of mass transportation were 
suffering huge operating losses. Being responsible to their boards of directors 
they cannot continue to pile up such crushing losses. Their only alternative is 
to reduce service, cut schedules, and raise fares. From their point of view you 
could hardly expect them to do anything else. But from the standpoint of the 
city and the public which must rely on mass transportation these measures were 
self-defeating in that they drove more and more people into their private 
automobiles. 

So what was to be done about it? 

The first thing to be done was the first thing I am pleased to note is called 
for the Williams’ bill, namely to engage in a comprehensive study of our over- 
all transportation problem. Your distinguished colleague on this committee and 
my predecessor as mayor of Philadelphia, Senator Clark, in 1954 set up an 
urban traffic and transportation commission of eminent businessmen, including 
those who head our two great railroads, the head of the local transit company, 
and other civic and business leaders. 

They came up with another recommendation called for in the Williams bill— 
a workable master transportation plan for the area. 
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When I became mayor I established as a top priority of my administration 
the implementing of that mass transportation plan. 

I was fortunate in having two farsighted business statesmen in the persons of 
James M. Symes, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and Joseph E. Fisher, 
president of the Reading Railroad. We sat down together to work out a 
plan for bringing back to the railroad commuter lines the passengers who had 
abandoned it. 

We are very fortunate in Philadelphia in that we have an existing network 
of rail lines which fan out in every direction and provide the natural skeleton 
for any mass transportation system for the area. We realized that if we were 
forced to abandon that system we would suffér an irreplaceable loss. 

We started an experiment on two of our commuter lines. We instituted a 
reduced fare on a combined ride by bus-subway and rail commuter lines so 
that one could ride from any place in the outlying areas of the city for 30 
cents. Through the cooperation of the transit company we were able to co- 
ordinate bus and train schedules. We also provided parking facilities at 
the stations. The city subsidized this operation by guaranteeing the railroads 
against any additional operating loss. The result of this experiment was to in- 
erease commuter traffic by more than 20 percent in less than 6 months. 

As a result of that experiment we have now established a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to furnish low-cost, frequent service on commuter trains serving Philadel- 
phia. This corporation will contract with the operating lines in Philadelphia 
to provide this service. The corporation will determine train schedules, kinds 
of equipment, method of improving service, promotion and other managerial 
activities. 

The city is appropriating a half million dollars annually to guarantee the rail- 
roads against operating losses. We are also appropriating millions of dollars in 
eapital improvements on our operating lines. 

I have gone into our local efforts in some detail to dispell the frequently 
heard complaint that we have just thrown up our hands and then come down 
here with our hands out for help from the Federal Government. 

We have been tackling our own problems with determination and we are strain- 
ing our financial resources to the utmost to solve our problems. 

There is one glaring gap in our present setup, however. If we are to entice 
riders back to our commuter system, we must provide them with a fast, comfort- 
able, air-conditioned ride. Seventy-five percent of the commuter railroad equip 
ment is over 40 years old. The cars are dirty, inefficient and uncomfortable. 

Because the commuter operation is unprofitable the banks will not lend the 
railroads money for new commuter equipment. Even if they would, the interest 
rates would pe prohibitive if we are to keep fares at a reasonable level. 

Our city, like every major city in the Nation, has doubled its taxes in the past 
decade. We have reached the legal limit of our debt ceiling in providing 
the multiplicity of municipal services required by our people. The new non- 
profit corporation has no borrowing capacity. 

That is why it is so vital to us to have the long-term, low-interest loans called 
for in the Williams bill authorized by Congress. 

There will be some who will say: “Acknowledging your need for these loans, 
why is it the responsibility of the Federal Government to provide them?” 

Well, for one thing, this is not a local problem. Tostart with, mass transporta- 
tion is by its very nature a metropolitan problem, involving metropolitan areas 
which stretch across city, county and in most cases State lines. 

Two-thirds of our people live in these areas, and they generate more than 
two-thirds of our national wealth. They are the arsenals of the cold war. In 
them are located our major industrial establishments, centers of business and 
finance, college, hospitals, cultural centers, libraries, museums, and research 
centers. 

As the executive director of the New York Metropolitan Rapid Transit Com- 
mission said in answer to the argument that the need for our big cities is dis- 
appearing : 

“The stock exchange will not move to Englewood. ‘My Fair Lady’ will not 
have a 3-year run in West Hempstead and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
will not move to Tarrytown.” 

The Nation’s economic loss from traffic strangulation in these major metro- 
politan centers is staggering. It has been estimated that the loss from the nor- 
mal traffic jams in our 10 major cities alone amounts to $5 billion a year. Can 
our national economic effort, our national defense effort, our foreign policy afford 
such staggering losses? 
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The Federal Government also has tremendous stake in our highway pro- 
gram, which is currently estimated in excess of $41 billion and is due to rise 
About half of this amount must be spent in urban areas, and the only hope of 
flattening out the rising curve of these expenditures is to make a modest invest- 
ment in mass transportation. 

The Federal Government, as you gentlemen know best, also has a tremendous 
stake in urban renewal. It won’t do any good to pour vast sums into the restora- 
tion of our downtown areas if we don’t make it more convenient for people to 
get there. 

These cities are doing their utmost to solve this problem. The assistance 
offered by the Williams’ bill is extremely modest. If you don’t make this modest 
investment now, the salvage operation you will have to perform in the future 
will be staggering. 

Senator WituiAMs. I note, Mr. Chairman, the unhappy history of 
the deterioration of mass transportation in this country is now pain- 
fully clear to everybody. Since the war we know that most mass 
transportation facilities became more and more out of date, more and 
more inefficient, and with it the cost of these facilities arose, and as the 
costs rose they were less attractive to the traveling and commuting pub- 
lic, and service correspondingly has been cut back and back. 

In response to this we have come on the two cars in every garage 
age, and in response to that we have seen highways multiply and we 
have come on to the freeway-expressway age, with, of course, a $41 
billion Federal expenditure for an interstate highway system, but the 
sad fact is that this has not met the mass transportation problem of 
this country, and increasingly we see stagnation and economic waste 
as well, of course, as human frustration and anxiety resulting. 

I know in the hearings that I had the privilege of chairing in the 
other body we had dramatic testimony from the east coast to the west 
coast, and many cities in between, from mayors, from city planners, 
from transportation people, everybody spoke to the grave breakdown 
in mass transportation in this country and expressed themselves to the 
need of a program such as the bill or the bills you are considering. 

It was the unanimous feeling that this was the first necessary step, 
the first Federal recognition of Federal responsibility together with 
the program, the modest program that is outlined in the bill. First, 
to seek a method of planning for orderly transportation growth and 
transportation serving the economic needs of the communities—and 
that, of course, is in the bill through the urban planning grants of 
section 701, for transportation study and transportation planning. 

I know that the administration favored this and spoke eloquently 
not only before the Senate committee, but before this committee too, 
that this is needed; and second, of course, bringing some substance to 
transportation, the realistic $100 million loan program that communi- 
ties and transportation agencies all agree would be used and are 
vitally necessary because commercial interest rates are now prohibi- 
tive and the transportation lines, the communities can afford com- 
mercial rates, and this rate set just above the average rate of borrowing 
of this country, of the Government, is incorporated. 

I think it is significant that the bill tries to stimulate local govern- 
ment action. Communities are doing a great deal. The city of New 
York pays $90 million a year for its subways. In New Jersey we 
just passed a law that would subsidize commuter lines to the extent 
of $6 million. What we are trying to do through this bill is to stimu- 
late greater local effort through loans to State and local governments 
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or their instrumentalities. I would say finally in the Senate this idea 
came in the middle of the winter. The reception first was rather 
cool. After 3 days of hearings the entire atmosphere changed. Sen- 
ator Sparkman said he didn’t know when he had heard so much 
dramatic testimony speaking to a need in a program as to this 
transportation bill. 

As a result of that, the leadership of the Senate, the minority policy 
leader, Styles Bridges, and many of the other senior members, got 
behind the measure, and of course, as you know, it passed through 
the committee and passed in the Senate Monday of this week. 

Speaking for myself, speaking for the 12 sponsors on both sides 
of the aisle, on the other side, we are deeply grateful to you, Mr. 
Chairman, for bringing this on so rapidly for hearing and discus- 
sion, and we earnestly hope that this measure will have similar 
treatment in the House of Representatives. 

Thank you. 

The CHatrman. Senator, would you agree that the very heart of 
this bill is the provision for planning? Without planning it is difficult 
to proceed. 

Senator Wriirams. I certainly do. The planning section is vital 
to it. The administration speaks to the need for a program, but it 
says first we must have full plans. Well, we have, many communities 
have plans, workable plans. Therefore, if they have workable plans, 
if there is a need, we have the loan provisions to back them up, but 
the two go hand in hand. 

The CHatrman. You may insert in the record anything that is 
pertinent to the hearing that you desire. 
~ Senator Wiuz1ams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very grateful, 
(The following supplemental statement was submitted :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, BEFORE HOUSE Com: 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY ON MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure to return to this side of the hill, where 
I had the privilege of serving for a few years until the people of New Jersey de- 
cided that I wasn’t fit for membership in this body and elected me to the Senate 
instead. 

I know your schedule is crowded and that there are others who wish to dis- 
euss the pending legislation to help improve mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas so I will just say a few words and try to answer any questions 
you may have. 

If I may summarize the history of the bill I introduced in the Senate S. 3278, 
together with 12 other Senators, I would say the single most important aspect 
was how quickly the Members of that body came to appreciate the importance 
of the urban transportation problem and the urgency they attached to initiating 
a legislaive solution by virtue of the speed with which they acted on the measure 
now before you. 

For years we have permitted the mass transportation systems in our metro- 
politan areas to languish and deteriorate. As a consequence a great many of our 
urban transport carriers—particularly the commuter railroads—are at or very 
near a financial crisis. No better indication of this can be found than in the 
fact that only a few days ago the State of New Jersey signed into law a bill pro- 
viding $6 million a year in outright subsidies to preserve vitally needed commuter 
service in the State. 

A number of other States and local governments are beginning to take vigorous 
steps in the same general direction but until now we have lacked the inspiration 
and initiative and leadership of the Federal Government in stimulating a con- 
certed, all-out attack on urban congestion, through mass transportation, that must 
be launched by all levels of government. 
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Many of our mass transport carriers are wondering whether they can hang 
on long enough for this rebirth of concern to take hold. 

That is why so many of my colleagues and I attach so much importance to 
passage of this legislation before the Congress adjourns. I believe there is a 
symbolic importance to this measure that is perhaps of more consequence than 
the actual assistance proposed. It would be a signal to many carriers now 
financially hard pressed and doing everything possible to strip themselves of the 
losses sustained in providing commuter service that we mean to work with the 
Scate and local governments until we find a solution. 

Although by no means a panacea, I strongly believe the passage of this legis- 
lation will provide some important, tangible help and will forestall the headlong 
rush toward abandoning service, curtailing schedules, raising fares to the point 
that no one will use the service, and trimming corners on maintenace at the ex- 
pense of safety. , ‘ 

I think it is of particular significance that this bill had such wide bipartisan 
support in the Senate. I believe it is fair to say that this measure cut across 
party lines as few bills ever have in dealing with the domestic economy. 

It was unanimously reported by the Housing Subcommittee. It was nearly 
unanimously approved by the full committee. Spokesmen on both sides of the 
aisles supported the measure on the floor and it was passed by voice vote with 
searcely a single objection. 

Part of the reason for this Was due, I think, to the presentation that was made 
during 3 full days of hearings on the bill. We received testimony from all parts 
of the country, from San Francisco to Atlanta, Ga. Appearing were Governors, 
mayors, businessmen, planning officials, transportation experts, and railroad 
spokesmen of all political complexions—and all testifying to the importance of the 
problem. 

I would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman, if at the conclusion of my remarks there 
could be included in the record of these hearings the written statements of some 
of the witnesses who testified before the Senate committee. Although this will 
not include the many informative extemporaneous remarks of the witnesses, I 
think the material would be helpful to your committee in its deliberations. 

I will not take the time to elaborate the important implications to the Na- 
tion as a whole of increasing traffic paralysis and declining mass transportation 
service, with reference to the economic health and vitality of the metropolitan 
areas, to the free flow of goods in interstate commerce, and to the tremendous 
impact on the Federal highway program. However, Senate Report No. 1591, 
submitted by the Senate Banking and Currency Committee with the bill, gives a 
concise summary of these matters and I have brought along some copies for 
members who might wish to glance at them. 

I would like to take up one point that was raised during the floor debate and 
which perhaps has not received as much emphasis as it should have—that is the 
question whether the State and local governments shouldn’t be responsible for 
solving the problem. 

The committee report, on pages 10 and 11, deals with the problems facing our 
local governments. But the fact that 53 of our 180 standard metropolitan areas 
border or spill over State lines is reason enough for considering this more than 
a local problem. 

I think the record on this legislation conclusively demonstrates that we cannot 
afford to chop this problem into neat political compartments, with some doing 
all the work and others doing nothing. 

If it is recognized that the whole country has a stake in the problem of 
worsening traffic congestion and deteriorating mass transportation service, then 
there should certainly be a common effort by all levels of government, with the 
National Government giving the leadership and providing the stimulus. 

And that is precisely what this bill does. By making the loans, which may 
not exceed $100 million, available to State and local governments, rather than 
making the loans directly to a particular railroad or bus company, the bill 
is purposely designed to stimulate the maximum amount of concern, involve- 
ment, and initiative—financial and otherwise—on the part of the local public 

ies. 

I think everyone would agree that if the Federal Government started giving 
assistance directly to the railroads, for example, there would be an inevitable 


ane on the part of State and local governments to ease up on their 
orts. 
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Instead, this method of channeling the funds puts the local governments 
to work. In fact, the bill directs the administrator to give priority to those 
localities that are willing to prepare workable plans for the development 
of a coordinated transportation system, which is a step in the right direction, 

In addition, the measure gives the local public bodies primary responsibility 
for determining how best to allocate the use of the funds they receive. 

This is a responsibility that should remain in the hands of the State and 
local governments in any event, for each metropolitan area will have dif- 
fering transportation needs. In one case, the greatest need may be for the 
purchase of new railroad commuter cars. In another, the need may be for 
the relocation of a railroad station to a new population center, or the im- 
provement and expansion of a downtown bus terminal, or the acquisition of 
fringe-area parking lots adjacent to a bus or rail station. 

I am extremely hopeful that this flexibility will usher in a new era of ex- 
perimentation by our local communities, a new concern and interest, a new 
vitality and initiative by people on the State and local levels who, because 
they would now have something to work with, will come to apreciate the funda- 
mental importance to their region and to the Nation of moving people and 
goods as quickly, conveniently, and efficiently as possible. 

Before concluding, if I may, I would like to make a few observations on 
the testimony given here yesterday by officials of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

It seems to me that their forceful documentation of the problem is in strange 
contract with their hesitancy to do more than put their toe in the water. ' 

As you recall, Mr. Mason of the Housing and Home Finance Agency stated 
that the Agency is “heartily in accord with the underlying purpose of this 
legislation” and commented that “no proposed undertaking could have a broader 
impact on our daily lives at this time than the improvement of mass trans- 
portation facilities.” 

He further stated that “In today’s city, adequate transportation provides life 
and vitality—inadequate means of transportation spells strangulation and 
waste.” 

Yet the Agency concludes that Federal loans would be “premature” that until 
the local communities prepare adequate plans, there would be “no real measure of 
the need for metropolitan transportation facilities.” 

Mr. Chairman, I must say that in my opinion the need has been overwhelmingly 
documented—by the Senate hearings, by countless studies and conferences that 
have been held, by the vigorous actions that the metropolitan areas are now be- 
ginning to take, and by the Agency’s own description of the problem. 

I agree that the local communities desperately need to do more comprehensive 
transportation planning, but first you have to give the communities some in- 
centive, which can’t be accomplished by noble words alone. 

It should be pointed out, I think, that there is a section in the loan part of the 
bill that directs the administrator to give priority to the areas that come up with 
workable plans for the development of a coordinated transportation system. 

Attaching this stipulation to the loans is the most effective way, I think, to 
stimulate the kind of planning the Agency is seeking. 

But I feel certain that if we keep procrastinating until all our metropolitan 
areas come up with full-blown plans, we may find we have waited too long, with 
the result that we will find ourselves called upon to spend far greater sums to 
provide alternative forms of transportation for those lines going out of business 
in the meantime. 

I think there is no question that there are a great many improvements that 
could be made right now in our existing mass transportation systems that would 
inevitably have to be done whether our cities have the benefit of adequate com- 
prehensive plans or not. 

I think we cannot afford to delay any longer in starting to make these im- 
provements. 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the Senator for 
the excellent statement he has just made. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I was late getting 
here to hear the beginning of our distinguished Senator’s testimony. 
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Senator Williams comes from the Sixth Congressional District 
which I represent in the House, and I want to compliment him on his 
excellent testimony. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Thank you. 

The Carman. I also want to compliment you on the selection 
of your excellent Congresswoman here. 

enator Wiiu1aMs. I had something to do with that. She beat 
me. 

Mr. Hatrrrn. I would like to compliment the Senator from New 
Jersey on his perceptive and well-thought views on this subject. 
They deserve the commendation of all of us, 

Senator Witi1aMs. Thank you very much, Congressman Halpern. 

The CHatrMan. If there are no further questions, Senator Wil- 
liams, you may step aside. Thank you for coming here. The door is 
always open for you to come here with your views. 

Mr. Mutter. We in New York look upon Senator Williams as part 
of our metropolitan community of New York. We are as proud of 
him as though he were our own. 

Senator Witrtams. And New York is doing a great deal. I am 
sorry Mayor Wagner couldn’t be here. 

Mr. Poston. The next witness is Mr. James M. Symes. 

The Cuarrman. I am afraid we won’t have too much time. You 
may insert your statement in the record and comment on it as you 

lease, and if you have any other pertinent matter you desire to insert 
in the record, you may also do that. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. SYMES, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. Symes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a prepared statement, which has been distributed, of about 33 pages. 
I also have prepared a summary which I intended to present to you 
this morning, but I think I will file that also in order to save time. 

The Cuarrman. That will be acceptable to the committee. 

(The full statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is James M. Symes. 
I am chairman of the board of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. I have been 
associated with the railroad industry for 44 years, mostly in the operating 
department, 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee and understand 
that your present inquiry deals with the nature and extent of the urban mass 
transportation problem and the need for H.R. 11330 (and identical bills) to help 
improve mass transportation services in an effort to cope with this problem. 
You are to be commended for the promptness with which you are considering 
this legislation. It indicates your recognition of the seriousness of the metro- 
politan mass transportation problem. 

Before commenting on this subject, I would like to state that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad plays a very important part in the performance of suburban passenger 
transportation services of our Nation’s metropolitan areas. Our facilities serve 
many of these areas from the eastern seaboard to the Mississippi Valley. We 
have extensive suburban passenger services serving northern New Jersey and 
New York City, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh with other suburban trains serving 
Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

While these areas vary in size as well as differing in the extent which they 
are served by suburban railroads, their basic mass transportation problems are 
Similar. They are faced with a major problem with regard to all forms of 
transportation. As cities grow, the situation becomes more acute. Varying in 
magnitude, the problem is very much the same whether you are in California 
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or in New York. ‘Traffic congestion is mounting, and, with it, increasing trans- 
portation costs, It has been estimated that in just the New York area traffic 
congestion is costing the public over $2 billion a year. 

The public finds itself paying more and more for transportation through 
increased taxes, increased congestion, and increasing fares of the public car- 
riers. The story is one of increasing traffic congestion both on newly con- 
structed metropolitan highways as well as city streets. Government leaders 
recognize the problem being created by the tremendous costs occasioned by 
the transportation demands generated by an increasing population, and the 
absence of a total transportation plan in either the local, State, or Federal 
Government. 

While the nature of the problem is the same, the degree of its impact in dif- 
ferent areas is not the same. It exists to a much greater degree in the densely 
populated sections of the country such as Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and right here in Wash- 
ington. On a smaller scale, the problem exists in other areas where buslines 
which took the place of the former railroad rapid transit and interurban lines 
have in some cases obtained special tax and other concessions to keep them 
alive or have gone out of existence. The problem exists throughout the metro- 
politan areas of the United States where two-thirds of the present population of 
the United States live and move, and where 80 percent will live in 1980. 

The suburban services being performed by the railroads as a public service 
are a vital part of this problem. We are faced with tremendous losses in 
the operation of these services. On the Pennsylvania alone, our suburban 
service losses exceed $12 million a year, and these are real losses in cash 
dollars, 

To understand the developments of this problem, it is necessary to review 
history. The suburban transportation problem is the direct result of many 
unrelated acts of the Federal, State, and local governments, combined with 
technological improvements in other forms of transportation. Up to this time, 
regulation, promotion, and treatment of various forms of transportation have 
been segregated at the Federal, State, and local levels. There has been little 
or no coordination which would permit the Nation to benefit from the inherent 
advantages of each transport mode. The need for correction of these conditions 
is pointed out in the Department of Commerce report of March 1960 on “Federal 
Transportation Policy and Program.” 

The unrelated actions of the Federal Government started when railroads had 
a virtual monopoly on the land movement of people, except in very small local 
areas. At that time, the railroads operated extensively through and local pas- 
Senger service. Local trains, connecting various communities and the fringe 
areas of larger cities acted as feeders to the through passenger trains. In the 
case of the Pennsylvania Railroad, this passenger service was profitable. 

As the population expanded from the central cities into what had previously 
been the local towns along the railroad, a daily movement of individuals be- 
tween the local towns and the center cities developed. During that transition 
period, there was demand for reduced rates for people traveling this route 
regularly. So-called “commutation” rates were established even prior to 1900, 
and approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. These commutation 
rates, as established on the Pennsylvania, were about one-third the regular 
passenger rates. They were described and approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as “additive” revenue accruing over and above the normal 
local passenger train revenues and were, therefore, a cutrate business. To- 
day, the regular rail revenue at basic rates, as well as the feeder value of these 
trains, has practically disappeared. All that remains are the peak rush hour 
volumes of people who travel at the deficiently low rates originally fixed to 
produce only “additive” revenue, and which were recognized, at the time when 
they were described as such, as being totally inadequate to carry the total costs 
of the service. 

In spite of the efficiency which we have been able to effect, the railroad has 
not been able to escape the torrent of increasing costs. Today, we are paying 
hourly wages which, on an index basis, are 400 percent of what we paid in 
1921. The similar index cost of materials and supplies is 250 percent of what 
it was in 1921, so that the combined index costs of wages and materials and 
supplies is 350 percent of what it was 39 years ago. 

Contrast this with the fact that the basic coach fare today is only 14 per- 
cent higher than it was in 1921. The commutation yield has increased 100 
percent, but it is still only 70 percent of today’s basic coach rate. In spite of 
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its low yield, this cut-rate business is the main source of revenue to pay our 
expenses for carrying the peak rush hour volumes of suburban rail travel which 
occur only 20 hours out of each week. 

It is true that we have not paid the total differential of the cost increase 
in dollars, because we have improved efficiency by the capital expenditures which 
we were able to make, and have been forced to curtail other expenditures. 
However, even if half of this cost increase could be absorbed, it should be 
obvious that no business could survive profitably with an increase in rates of 
only 14 percent and an increase in costs of 250 percent. 

This may raise a question in your minds as to why the rates were not in- 
creased. A pattern of Federal controls has restricted rate increases. 

With the development and improvement of highway transportation, start- 
ing even prior to 1920, there came the continuing expenditure by all forms of 
government for highway improvements, increasing practically every year. The 
States started an improved road program. The Federal Government, through 
the Bureau of Public Roads, which was originally in the Department of Agri- 
culture, started Federal-aid highway programs. Millions of Federal general 
tax funds were diverted to highway improvements, greatly promoting and en- 
abling extensive use of the private automobile. 

Thes publicly financed highway activities, augmented by various public works 
programs, continued until the Federal Highway Act of 1956. This act estab- 
lished some new taxes and, in addition, appropriated a number of excise taxes 
heretofore credited to the general fund. With the 90-10 program on top of the 
60-40 and 50-50 programs, inspired by the Federal Government, the expansion 
of highway building absorbed all the funds that State and local areas could 
produce, not only from highway user taxes but by additional diversions from 
general taxes. The State and local areas now have practically no reserves left 
to meet other problems, and, in fact, their debts have increased 309 percent since 
1946. 

With such help from all levels of government, the private automobile became 
one of the biggest competitors of the railroads and diverted much of their profit- 
able passenger business. Highway development also saw the growth of buslines 
which could use, at the owner’s discretion, the publicly financed facilities made 
available to them. Bus rates were established just below rail coach rates, and, 
eontinuing in that position, were able to divert much passenger traffic from the 
railroads. 

Concurrent with the expansion of automobile use came the development of 
air transportation, subsidized almost immediately by the Federal Government. 
At the same time, the Federal Government started an airport and airway sys- 
tem program to promote aviation. The Federal Government also paid the cost of 
practically all the research and development that went into new planes, while 
another branch of government subsidized the airline operators and guaranteed a 
substantial profit. Gradually, some of these direct subsidies to certain trunk 
airlines were eliminated. 

In the meantime, growing public expenditures for the airports (half of which 
came from the Federal Government) continued to build and expand the termi- 
nal facilities. Local governments, which had to produce matching funds for 
airport improvements, frequently found it necessary to finance these improve- 
ments by bond issues supported by general taxation. The Federal Government 
also furnished the constantly expanding air navigational facilities and airways 
system. Air rates were established just above the rail rate structure (and in 
certain cases are now below rail fares). Thus, they have created a ceiling pres- 
sure to keep rail rates down. 

In 1936, the Interstate Commerce Commission reduced rail coach fares from 
3.6 cents a mile, and it was not until 1957 that rail coach rates had again reached 
the level which they were in 1921. State regulatory agencies patterned their 
practices after the examples set by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other Federal groups, so that the railroads in rendering their suburban passen- 
ger services, as well as their through passenger services, found themselves 
caught in an economic vise between ever-increasing costs and continuing re- 
strictions upon management freedom to adjust fares and services to meet these 
rising costs. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission continues to assume control of basic 
coach and “commutation” fares. Various public utility or other regulatory 
commissions, as they have been established throughout the State, patterned their 
activities after those of the Interstate Commerce Commission and assumed con- 
trol over intrastate rates. 
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Following the pattern set by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
various State commissions have assumed more and more jurisdiction over rates 
and services. Local areas, as exemplified by activities in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, have increasingly protested increases in suburban service fares and 
have also attempted to control the amount of service remaining, on the basis 
of public need. 

The problem of increasing costs, restricted fares, and loss of management 
freedom would have been sufficiently bad if railroad traffic had maintained the 
peak levels which the railroads once enjoyed, but the railroads have had much 
of their traffic, both freight and passenger, diverted to other forms of transporta- 
tion practically all of which use facilities financed by Government and which 
received direct or indirect financial help from the Government. Although the 
population of the United States increased 26 percent from World War II to 
1959, the freight business of the inland waterways rose 304 percent, of the 
airlines 620 percent, and of motortrucks 235 percent, but railroad freight traffic 
declined 3 percent. Only 30 years ago, railroads handled 75 percent of the 
Nation’s total intercity freight traffic. Today the railroads account for only 
45 percent of the total volume, primarily as the result of this Government. 
supported competition. 

These Government-financed facilities, used by railroad competitors, pay no 
State or local taxes while the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1959 paid $33 million in 
State and local taxes, practically all of which were property taxes or in lieu 
of property taxes upon its own privately financed facilities. 

A similar situation exists for the intercity passenger traffic. Since 1946, with 
a population increase of 26 percent, total passenger transportation has increased 
109 percent. Passenger traffic by highways is up 144 percent, private airplanes 
show an increase of 376 percent, and air carrier traffic increased 404 percent, 
but railroad passenger business decreased 66 percent. Note the terrific increase 
in highway as well as private and commercial air travel, using publicly financed 
facilities. 

We do not have the financial resources, nor will we be able, under any stretch 
of the imagination, to continue absorbing the losses occasioned by our passenger 
services, a large part of which are caused by our suburban services losses in 
the metropolitan areas. Since World War II, our passenger losses have ex- 
ceeded $644 million, and these losses are actual dollars. In 1958 and 1959 they 
consumed 79 and 56 percent, respectively, of our freight earnings, which were 
already too low as the result of the diversion to other forms of transportation 
using publicly financed facilities. 

As the result of these low earnings we have been forced to curtail the use of 
maintenance-of-way materials to a new low. During the last 5-year period, 
compared with similar periods over the previous 30 years, for each mile of 
track maintained we have installed the fewest number of crossties, the least 
amount of new rail, and the smallest amount of second-hand rail. The culmina- 
tion of these forced curtailed expenditures has resulted in deferred main- 
tenance of way and structures as of December 31, 1960, amounting to $204 
million. 

This same lack of earnings has had a similar effect upon our freight and 
passenger equipment. The size of our passenger train car fleet is the lowest in 
the last 35 years. Compared with the equipment situation 30 years ago, just 
prior to World War II, the number of our passenger train cars has decreased 
23 percent, the average age has increased 60 percent, and the number of un- 
serviceable cars has increased from 6.7 percent of the total fleet in 1940 to over 
25 percent of the fleet today. A much similar situation obtains with our freight 
train cars, the fleet being the smallest it has been in the last 35 years, and the 
number of unserviceable cars the highest which we have had in the last 20 years. 
As of December 31, 1959, the deferred equipment maintenance on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad totaled over $67 million and $33 million of this was chargeable 
to passenger train cars due or overdue for class or intermediate repairs. With 
respect to our passenger train fleet, excluding suburban service electric coaches, 
84 percent are over 25 years old. Of the multiple-unit electric cars used in our 
suburban passenger service in the metropolitan areas of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, 67 percent are over 25 years old. 

In the face of such low earnings and Government-supported competition, the 
railroads, and the Pennsylvania Railroad in particular, have not been able to 
earn the rate of return necessary to maintain a healthy financial situation, much 
less earn a return comparable with other industries. For the years 1955 
through 1958, the rate of return on net assets for nonregulated corporations, ex- 
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cept financial institutions, average over 10 percent. Among the regulated in- 
dustries, public utilities averaged 9.7 percent. Air transport, using facilities 
provided and paid for by the Government and receiving other forms of Federal 
support, had an average return of 9.1 percent. The shipping industry, with 
large Federal subsidies, was able to average 10.6 percent. Class I railroads 
earned only 4.9 percent, and traction and bus companies, 5 percent. 

In contrast, the Pennsylvania Railroad was able to achieve a meager return 
of 1.7 percent. If we had not been forced to absorb over $200 million of pas- 
senger losses in these 4 years, we would have earned about 3.6 percent. How- 
ever, even this would have been an improvement. Yet, contrast this with the 
10.25-percent rate of return on investment tentatively recommended by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for the Big Four air carriers (American, Eastern, United, and 
TWA)—the 11.25-percent return recommended for the other eight domestic 
trunklines, and the recent CAB increase to 12.75 percent for local service car- 
riers. 

Another result of this poor return, which has been largely due to our pasSenger 
losses, has been that our capital expenditures have fallen to a new low rate 
compared with our business. In 1958, our capital expenditures for equipment 
amounted to only $34,797,000 and for roadway and structures, only $12,394,000, 
or a total of $47,191,000, the lowest amount in the last 35 years. The amount 
for 1959 was even less, being a total of $45,456,000 in current dollars. It is ob- 
vious that we cannot maintain our present position, let alone improve our facili- 
ties and services, with such meager capital expenditures as the result of low 
earnings. The unrelated acts of Government are responsible for these low earn- 
ing, and, from the facts which I have presented, you have seen that the Federal 
Government is primarily responsible. 

In the 7 years following World War II, we did manage to purchase more 
than 105 million dollars’ worth of new passenger equipment. We also made 
large expenditures for heavy repairs to passenger cars when we could afford 
them. However, in the last 8 years we have not been able to afford large 
expenditures for new passenger equipment. In 1956 we did purchase seven 
coaches of experimental tubular design for use in through passenger service, 
and in 1958 and 1959 expenditures exceeding $4 million were made to purchase 
new equipment for the joint service with the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
between Newark and New York and for six stainless steel electric coaches of 
entirely new design. The latter cars are an effort by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to find the most efficient suburban service equipment which will give the 
customer the best service. However, we cannot afford to spend additional 
money to acquire new suburban service equipment at the same time that we 
are losing $12 million annually in providing this service for the benefit of the 
public and the community. Suburban passenger service is a public responsi- 
bility and the solution is a public problem and not a railroad problem. 

Contrast the meager earnings of private enterprise and the inability of the 
railroads to make even adequate capital expenditures with the enormous Fed- 
eral, State, and local expenditures for public and other forms of transportation. 
In the 10-year period from 1947 to 1956, prior to the Interstate Highway Act, 
all forms of government spent for highways an average exceeding $2.4 billion 
a year, over and above user taxes. 

For 1957, the highway expenditures from general funds increased to $2.9 
billion. For the year 1958 they increased to $3.6 billion, even though these 
figures include a diversion of over a half billion dollars a year from general 
funds to so-called user taxes. The expenditures for highway and street pur- 
poses by all units of government increased from $1,340 million in 1921 to 
$10,884 million in 1959. These are not constant dollars, »ut ¢ven on a constan« 
dollar basis the 1959 expenditures were 5.6 times wiwct ‘kev were 2 i921. 

From 1955, the year before the passage of the Interstate Highway Act of 
1956, until 1957, the year following, an amount exceeding $1,100 million per 
year was diverted from general funds to so-called user taxes. It should be 
recognized that the Federal Government was spending for highway purposes 
somewhere in the neighborhood of one-half billion dollars from general funds 
in 1955. This means that $600 million annually were taken from general 
funds to support the highway trust fund. At the same time, and following 
this diversion, efforts to repeal the excise taxes on rail passenger services, 
imposed during the war to restrict passenger travel, were unsuccessful be- 
cause the Federal Government said it needed cash. In fact, the excise tax 
on travel still remains. 
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Let us look at the Federal program with respect to other forms of transport, 
In the 10-year period from 1947 to 1956, the Federal Government spent $802 
million for the inland waterways, or an average of $80 million per year. In 
1956, $96 million was spent on the inland waterways, and in 1958, $111 million, 
with no income to the Federal Government in the form of “user” taxes. 

For air transportation there has been an average expenditure by Government 
from general funds of $236 million per year for the 10 years 1947 through 1956. 
This rose to $257 million in 1957 and to $332 million in 1958. The programed 
expenditures of Government funds following World War II for airport improve- 
ments in States now served by Pennsylvania Railroad passenger trains amounted 
to $374 million. Another $75 million was spent in States which no longer have 
regular Pennsylvania Railroad passenger service. Across the country, a grand 
total of $1,100 million of public funds have been appropriated for airport im- 
provements. One-half of this amount, plus another one-half billion dollars 
spent prior to World War II, came from the Federal Government. Putting it 
another way, $450 million, or 40 percent of the total has been programed for 
States which are, or were, served by Pennsylvania Railroad passenger trains. 

Beginning in 1925 at less than a million dollars a year, the expenditures for 
the Federal airways system have grown to a high estimated for 1961 to be almost 
$500 million with a cumulative total through fiscal 1961 of $2,900 million. The 
combined expenditures of public funds for airports and airways amount to more 
than $4,500 million, all without support from the users of these facilities. It is 
significant that from 1947 to 1956, total Federal aid to all forms of transporta- 
tion was only 17.6 percent of the State and local expenditures; whereas, in 1958, 
it had increased to $37.4 percent, or proportionately more than double. These 
expenditures of public funds provide aid to all other forms of transportation, 
both passenger and freight, but nothing but restrictions and taxes for the rail- 
roads. This is a picture of Federal aid which has been established by the 
Government to assist other forms of transport. It is being used to divert freight 
and passenger travel from the railroads and has created the unequal basis upon 
which the railroads are forced to compete today. 

Additional Federal aid is in the form of subsidy payments to domestic air- 
lines, totaling another $580 million. This amount does not include premium 
payments for the handling of airmail. These payments for 1960 are estimated 
to total $54,430,000, the largest amount yet. The net result of these Federal 
Government handouts is further diversion of business from the railroads. The 
effect of this diversion has been to strip the Pennsylvania Railroad of much of 
its freight and through passenger business. 

In the 12-year postwar era from 1947 through 1959, passenger-miles on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad declined 60.9 percent. Most of this decline was sus- 
tained in the through passenger service as the direct result of many unrelated 
acts of Federal, State, and local governments. This diminution of business 
has left the Pennsylvania Railroad with a disproportionately large amount of 
suburban passenger business in the metropolitan areas of the East. Even 
this suburban passenger service has been adversely affected by the Federal aid 
and other public expenditures for metropolitan area highway facilities. The 
construction of Federal-aid routes in the Philadelphia, New Jersey, and New 
York areas has provided duplicate facilities, to compete with the services fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

To realize the effect of these Federal Government expenditures in this area, 
it should be noted that in the 40-year period from 1916 through 1956, only $85 
million in Federal funds were spent on New Jersey highways, or about $2 
million per year. In the 1958-59 program, Federal funds totaled almost $70 
million. In the 1959-60 program, they total $75 million. For the 4 years from 
1956 through 1960, the Federal Government will have provided $200 million 
in Federal-aid highway funds against only $85 million from the State. 

It is interesting to note that local highway project funds to match Federal 
funds are provided not only by the State but also by the Port of New York 
Authority. In 1956-57, almost $7 milliou of Federal Government funds were 
spent to support port authority facilities and that for 1959-60, over $51 million 
are to be spent. All of this is for the purpose of providing facilities directly 
in competition with the railroads for both freight and passenger, including 
suburban passenger business. The Port of New York Authority pays no taxes 
on these facilities. Yet, by contrast, the taxes paid by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in New Jersey since 1946 have totaled over $81 million, or almost $6 
million annually. 
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This inequity is further portrayed by a comparison of the relative costs 
charged by Government for the use of highways in the New Jersey-New York 
City area where the Pennsylvania Railroad renders a large amount of suburban 
passenger service. In 1958, the railroad paid taxes for the use of private facili- 
ties it constructed and maintained to the extent of 9.34 cents per car-mile, while 
the State’s largest suburban bus company, Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port, paid a tax of only 3.6 cents per bus-mile for the use of public facilities. 

Some people objected to this comparison and they insisted on including the 
toll charges for use of public facilities by the buslines. To meet this objection, 
we included the maintenance cost of buildings, stations, ete., as well as the 
tolls paid by the bus company and added the cost which the railroad must pay 
to maintain its own facilities. The net result was that 21.6 cents per mile 
was being paid by the railroad to use its privately owned, constructed, and 
maintained facilities while the public-provided comparable facilities cost the 
competing bus company only 5.7 cents per mile. This is not criticism of the 
bus company. It is only a statement of fact, to show the inequitable treatment 
by Government of the railroads as contrasted with another private enterprise 
using facilities provided by the public at a cost of millions of Federal dollars. 

The net result of these public expenditures and the development of the port 
authority’s trans-Hudson vehicular crossings is that there has been a very 
little increase in the movement of people. In effect, these expenditures have 
really served to decrease the number of rail passengers during the last 35 
years from a period when suburban passenger business was a profitable business 
until today when it is no longer profitable. This policy of providing public 
aid for railroad competitors is repeated in each area the Pennsylvania Railroad 
serves. 

Approximately $27 million are spent annually from general funds for highway 
facilities and traffic control in the city of Philadelphia. In a 12-year program, 
the Pennsylvania State Highway Department will spend $3 billion, $2.2 billion 
of which will be provided by the Federal Government. 

In New York City $100 million is taken annually from general funds for high- 
way purposes, where almost $3 billion has been spent just for highway construc- 
tion since 1931. 

In the matter of passenger transportation in metropolitan areas, the Federal 
Government has not only aided the development of highways, but has also 
granted extensive subsidies to helicopter services. An outstanding example 
is the direct Federal subsidy payments to New York Airways which have 
averaged $38 per passenger since 1953. Even by 1958, the subsidy was still 
averaging $24.30 per passenger contrasted with the average passenger revenue 
of only $7.21. In other words, for every dollar received from passengers in 
revenue, the airline receives over $3 per passenger in direct subsidy from the 
Federal Government. It is significant that these helicopter lines are projected 
for suburban service development. 

The effect of Government aid to other forms of transportation has been to 
divert much of the midday and weekend travel from the railroads. Thus, our 
suburban service is left with the peakloads, 2 hours in the morning, 2 hours 
out of the evening, for 5 days a week, or only 20 hours out of the week. The 
development of the automobile and the 5-day week have taken away practically 
all Sunday travel and a large part of the Saturday travel, and have decreased 
the total Monday to Friday travel. However, from 1940 to 1959, the weekday 
peak-hour load has increased 59 percent in the New York area where practically 
all of our suburban service is interstate. In the Philadephia area, the increase 
of the 5-day per week peakload from 1940 to 1959 has been 60 percent. The 
increase in the suburban service peakhour loads has been ever more outstanding 
in some areas of extensive suburban development. Even with the enormous 
highway expenditures and the Federal highway funds spent to divert travel 
from the railroads in the north Jersey coast area, the number of peak-hour rail- 
road suburban service passengers increased 65 percent from 1940 to 1959. The 
rush period volume (7 a.m. to 10 a.m.) was up 55 percent. In the Philadelphia 
area, the Media-West Chester line peak-hour load increased 70 percent. The 
rush period load was up 97 percent. Also in the Philadelphia area, on the main 
line to Paoli, the peak-hour suburban service load increased 146 percent with 
the 32-hour rush load up 129 percent. 

The result is that 80 percent of our equipment is required to meet the peak- 
loads which exist 20 hours out of the week. The same ratio is almost equally 
applicable to crew utilization. Obviously, no private enterprise, in the face of 
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rising costs, rectricted fares, and Government supported competition, can survive 
with utilization of its equipment and personnel on such a basis. 

The various statements have been made that railroad facilities are required 
for freight business and that the charges against the passenger services are only 
bookkeeping. However, the utilization of our fixed facilities, as measured by 
the occupancy of our tracks and terminals by suburban passenger trains in the 
New York and Philadelphia areas, demonstrate that over one-half of these facil- 
ities are required for through passenger and suburban service. In fact, if the 
suburban services were eliminated, most of these facilities could be reduced by 
at least 50 percent. If all of our passenger services were discontinued, our 
stations in New York and Newark, as well as our intermediate facilities could 
be abandoned and everything from Newark west could be further reduced. 
Yet, we have an extensive investment in suburbun passenger service facilities 
and equipment in the New York and Philadelphia areas; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad suburban service investment totals over $171 million. For years, we 
have earned no return on this huge investment. Instead, we are losing $12 
million a year, simply to render a public service. Last year, our total passenger 
losses amounted to $37,673,049. I can assure you that if all our passenger 
services were eliminated, we could save every dollar of these losses. 

As private enterprise, the railroads have had to attack these losses by raising 
fares and removing train service in an effort to make ends meet. Insofar as 
the public and the total transportation situation is concerned, both of these 
methods are self-defeating. Yet, with ever-increasing public aid being given 
other modes of transportation and no help for themselves, the railroads have 
no other alternative. 

On the other hand, our Nation’s metropolitan areas cannot afford to experience 
the demise and eventual abandonment of suburban rail passenger service which 
is so essential to the livelihood of these metropolitan areas, particularly in 
carrying the volumes of people moving during the peak rush hours. The 
untaxed expenditures of the Port of New York Authority, aided by Federal, 
State, and local funds, have caused a tremendous decline in the morning rush 
period movement of passengers into New York City from the New Jersey suburbs. 
Today, 75 percent of the total daily inbound rail passengers travel during the 
rush period. In spite of the investments of the Port of New York Authority to 
divert passengers to rubber tires, there has been no increase in the total rush 
hour movement from New Jersey to New York. However, on the other side of 
New York, from the Westchester-Fairfield suburbs, and from the Long Island 
suburbs, the rush hour movement of persons has increased 90 percent and the 
movement by rail has increased 49 percent. 

If the Federal Government is to continue its present policies to divert people 
from the rails, terrific public expenditures will be required to handle the volume 
now being carried by rail. We made a study to determine what would be 
involved in the Philadelphia and New York areas if an expansion of the highway 
system were necessary to take over the Pennsylvania Railroad’s entire suburban 
load. This study showed that it would cost $611 million in the Philadelphia 
area, and $662 million in the New York area for additional highway facilities 
to cover just the Pennsylvania Railroads’ present suburban train peakload 
volume by highway along routes over which most of these passengers are moving 
today. Of course, this study does not show the devastating effect which such 
highway construction would have upon the suburbs and cities, and upon their 
tax bases. 

We also made a study of the costs of handling increased metropolitan area 
peak-hour loads by new highways compared with handling them on existing 
railroad facilities. Because their present volumes are nowhere near their po- 
tential capacity, the suburban railroads can absorb large increases in peak- 
hour volumes at only a fraction of the cost required to expand an already con- 
gested highway system, and do so without requiring additional land for rights- 
of-way. 

Therefore, suburban railroads should be an essential part of the total pas 
senger transportation system of any large metropolitan area. They provide 
reliable all-weather service and can assume on almost a moment’s notice large 
increases in traffic volume when other surface transportation is crippled. This 
was capably demonstrated by the railroads in the recent March snowstorms. 
With other surface and air transportation crippled, the rail systems were the 
only bright spots in the storms for thousands of commuters left stranded in their 
automobiles, bus terminals, and airports. An editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of March 5, 1960, summarized the situation as follows: 
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“Most important of all was the reliable rail transportation. The Nation was 
given another spectacular example of why commuter trains are the lifelines of 
big cities and must be preserved.” 

Furthermore, rail systems require a minimum of land contrasted with other 
systems of equal capacity. This fact permits maximum proper land use, and 
taxing capability which is essential in our metropolitan areas. It preserves the 
core area and increases, not reduces, urban government income by increasing 
rather than eliminating tax ratables. 

A noticeable example of this is the experience of Toronto, which slightly over 
5 years ago inaugurated its first subway system. Of special interest to govern- 
ment leaders should be the increase in property values and, consequently, in the 
tax base which has taken place as the result of the subway construction and 
operation. 

The subway has encouraged redevelopment and new development along its 
entire route. In the 14 subdivisions which border or are tributary to the sub- 
way, assessments increased $240 million, or over 45 percent, from 1950, when 
subway construction began, until 1959, after 5 years of operation. This was 
almost double the percentage increases for the 36 subdivisions not adjacent to 
the subway. Furthermore, increases of 79 and 93 percent have taken place in 
two of the subdivisions immediately adjacent to the subway. The significant 
thing is that rather than destroying downtown property values, the subway 
has virtually paid for itself because of the resulting increase in city tax reve- 
nues of about $5,500,000 in 1959. This is almost 2% times the amount of 
money necessary to service the debt on that portion of the subway costs repre- 
senting the off-street right-of-way and basic structure. 

Contrast Toronto's experience with that of Los Angeles. Two-thirds of the 
total 3,300 acres of downtown Los Angeles is now occupied by streets and parking 
facilities and is indicative of the problem facing metropolitan areas wholly 
dependent upon highway transportation for the movement of peak-hour loads. 
In fact, when you take away the streets and highways, over one-half of the 
remaining land area is devoted to parking. At one time Los Angeles had 4,100 
suburban service trains per day on over 1,000 miles of suburban rail lines. 
These have all been forced out of existence by the publicly financed highway 
programs in the Los Angeles area. Los Angeles has just received an engineering 
report recommending the construction of four rail rapid transit lines along 
major traffic corridors in an effort to solve its transportation problem. 

In San Francisco, studies conducted over the last 9 years have reached the 
point where design of the proposed new rail system is being made in detail. The 
first phase of this system would cost over $900 million. The entire system will 
cost ultimately over $1,500 million. This program has resulted from the recog- 
nition by the people of San Francisco that metropolitan areas need to have 
suburban rail lines as part of their total transportation system. Just last year, 
San Francisco turned down $377 million worth of freeway construction planned 
by the division of highways because of the devastating effect that freeway con- 
struction has upon land use, property values, and tax assessments in this densely 
populated area. 

Other metropolitan areas throughout the country faced with traffic congestion 
and ever-increasing transportation problems, are recognizing the need for devel- 
opment or expansion of rail systems. This has been the case in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Chicago, and, of course, you are acquainted 
with the proposals of the mass transportation plans for the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

In analyzing the effect of this problem throughout the country, it is important 
that government recognize its total responsibility to make all forms of urban and 
suburban passenger transportation part of its public services. Private enter- 
prise, in the form of the suburban railroads, cannot afford to subsidize the com- 
munities by rendering these services under present circumstances. At the same 
time, the public and the large metropolitan areas cannot afford to do without the 
suburban rail lines to carry peak loads. 

The suggestion that suburban railroads continue to be used to earry these 
peak-hour loads does not imply that metropolitan highway developments should 
be curtailed. In fact, many metropolitan areas are learning that these rail 
systems will be necessary to handle the peak loads in order to make their pro- 
posed highway systems less costly and more efficient. For example, Dwight 
Palmer, commissioner of the New Jersey State Highway Department, stated 
that time, and that if he did find them, he might just as well spray concrete all 
15 years costing about $8 billion. 
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This assumed that the suburban rail lines would continue in existence. If the 
suburban rail lines were wiped out, he stated that they would have to spend $6 
billion, not in 15 years, but in 10 years, and that if he had to do this he could 
not find the engineers, contractors, cement, steel, and other raw materials within 
that time, and that if he did find them, he might just as well spray concrete all 
over the north end of the State, since there would not be enough room to build 
highways to carry the peak-traffic loads. 

Even the Port of New York Authority, which has constantly promoted the use 
of rubber tires for the local movement of people, in announcing the expansion of 
its bus terminal, made this significent statement : 

“This, of course, is still dependent upon the continued availability of the exist- 
ing suburban railroad lines.” 

The Governor of New Jersey has stated that utilization of present facilities, 
particularly railroad trackage, is the most logical and least expensive means 
of solving the mounting transportation problems. In other words, it is cheaper 
to buy the insurance of the suburban rail lines, to move the peakloads of the 
individual between his residence and place of business, than it is to do it 
exclusively by highways, because the problem is one of moving people and not 
vehicles. 

This is easily understood when you analyze the capacity of a single traffic 
lane in passengers per hour by various modes of transportation. With a capacity 
of from 40,000 to 48,000 passengers per hour, 1 track of a suburban rail or 
rapid transit system is equivalent to almost 20 lanes of expressways handling 
automobiles. As I previously mentioned, if the suburban railroads were not 
available to carry these peakloads in the larger metropolitan areas, the public 
would be faced with even greater expenditures than presently contemplated 
for its highway system. 

The most sensible development in connection with the Interstate Highway 
System has been the combined use of highways with rail transportation in 
Chicago’s Congress Street Expressway to carry the peakloads. This project 
typifies the role being played by the rail systems in metropolitan areas. In 
August 1956, this eight-lane highway, although not completed to the Chicago 
eity limits, was opened to traftic into downtown Chicago. Only 16 months later, 
the expressway was handling a peak-hour-traffic volume almost equivalent to 
its designed capacity. Today, it is up to capacity of 7,650 people per hour. 
Yet, during the rest of the day, the eight lanes of this expressway are used at 
less than half of their capacity. At the same time, the rail rapid transit line, 
operating in the median strip of the expressway is handling over 12,000 pas- 
sengers per hour during the peak hour, and this volume is only one-fourth 
of the designed capacity of the rail line. The significance of this contrast is 
that: 

1. One track of the rail line operating at only 25 percent of its capacity is 
carrying more people in the peak hour than four expressway lanes. 

2. The rail line has the capacity to carry over six times as many people as now 
travel on the four highway lanes at the peak huor. 

3. Since the highway has the capacity for three times its off-peak-hour load 
and the rail line has six times the capacity of the peak-hour highway load, 
additional highway construction is unnecessary. 

4. If this high-speed rail line were abandoned, seven additional expressway 
lanes for use in both directions would have to be constructed immediately, to 
provide sufficient highway lanes for automobiles to carry the present peakloads, 
or at least two more lanes exclusively for buses. 

5. To provide the present peak capacity of this rail line would require in one 
direction at least 20 additional expressway lanes for automobiles or 7 addi- 
tional expressway lanes for automobiles or 7 additional bus lanes, if everyone 
were forced into buses. 

The transportation evolution which has taken place in the metropolitan areas 
throughout the country has been the result of the transition in vehicle speeds 
and capacities of our various transportation systems. Until nearly the midpoint 
of the 19th century, horses and horse-drawn vehicles on dirt roads were the 
fastest form of transportation. In the middle 1800's steam railroads and later 
interurban electric lines were developed and became the prime carrier of peo- 
ple because of their faster speeds and higher capacities. In turn, the develop- 
ment of the automobile brought greater speed and mobility to the urban areas 
and rapidly replaced the electric interurban and branch lines of trunk railroads. 
As population and the use of automobiles expanded, the pressures grew for more 
and better roads and streets. At the same time, more and more space per pas- 
senger became necessary because of the low average occupancy of automobiles 
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which. here in the Washington area is about 1.3 passengers per car and in some 
areas has reached as low as 1.1 passengers per car. 

Today, in spite of modern technology, the average speed of the automobile in 
urban areas during rush hours is down to that of the horse-drawn vehicles. In 
fact, it is reported that it was possible to cross downtown Los Angeles in a 
horse-drawn vehicle in 1900 faster than the same distace can be covered in an 
automobile in the afternoon rush hour today. 

This transition has also changed travel distances. The average person seems 
willing to spend about 20 minutes each way to and from work. By foot, this 
took him 1 mile; by horsecar, 2; by streetcar, 4; and, subsequently, in the 1920's 
he was able to go as far as 8 miles from downtown by automobile. Later, high- 
way improvements encouraged the movement of people farther out into the sub- 
urbs. Today, with increasing traffic congestion on the urban highways, the sub- 
urban resident finds his trip lengthened well beyond the former 20 minutes. A 
further step to the use of modern suburban rail systems would permit not only 
a reduction in time of trip, but also an expansion of the area available for resi- 
dential development. Thus, it would appear that it is time for another step in 
this transition period and that we need to consider the movement of people 
rather than the movement of vehicles. 

This testimony has indicated the problems facing the railroads engaged in 
rendering suburban passenger services and how the magnitude and extent of 
these services has diminished in many metropolitan areas of the country. At 
the same time, my testimony has shown the important role being played by the 
suburban railroads in carrying the peak rush hour volumes of people between 
the suburbs and the central core areas. The efficient and economical movement 
of these peakloads by suburban rail systems has become a matter of public neces- 
sity and economics. 

However, as private enterprise, the railroads cannot continue to carry this 
load, subsidizing the public and its government, and remain economically sound. 
If the policy of the Federal Government is to continue to develop different types 
of transportation facilities without any total program for transportation media, 
then ultimately the suburban passenger services of the railroads must disappear, 
because passenger losses will force the railroads with suburban services into 
bankruptcy. On the other hand, the suburban rail services are indispensable 
to the development of the total transportation system. Therefore, metropolitan 
area governments can save money for the public by contracting to use these 
facilities and reimburse the suburban railroads for the cost of carrying the 
peakloads rather than by spending unnecessary millions of dollars to carry 
additional peak hour highway loads which create congestion and chaos in the 
metropolitan core. 

Since all transport facilities must be built to handle peak hour loads, such 
peak hour loads moving along high-density travel patterns can be handled far 
more economically by mass rail transport than by any other means. Therefore, 
the public’s future will be affected by the extent to which suburban rail systems 
will be included in a publicly programed total transportation system. 

In order to assist in finding a solution to the suburban travel problem, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad with the cooperation of the Reading Co. entered into an 
experimental service with the city of Philadelphia to determine whether con- 
gestion in midcity could be reduced to prevent the necessity for further highway 
expenditures and further reductions in tax ratables. This experiment which 
reduced fares and increased service was made on the Chestnut Hill branch of 
each railroad, extending 12 and 10.4 miles, respectively, from center city. On 
October 26, 1958, the number of trains was increased up to 50 percent on the 
Pennsylvania, and increased slightly on the Reading Co. Fares were cut to 
a flat single trip cost of 30 cents, a reduction of as much as 45 percent. The 
city paid a part of the cost of the increased operation but the railroads con- 
tinued to assume the risk of losses. In September 1959 a similar experiment 
was inaugurated on the Reading Co.’s Fox Chase line. 

The results of this experimentation on the Chestnut Hill lines of both rail- 
roads showed an increase of 19.2 percent for the first 6 months, and an in- 
crease of 26.6 percent for the second 6 months of the experiment over what 
would have occurred in this period if the experiment had not been in effect. 
Continuation of the experiment into its second year has seen the number of pas- 
sengers increasing even above the increased volumes experienced last year. 

Philadelphia City officials estimated that, as the result of these experiments, 
1,500 automobiles per day were no longer adding to center city traffic conges- 
tion. Because of the low passenger fares, the motorists were saving $370 apiece 
annually, and the city would ultimately save $170 per motorist each year. 
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From the railroad viewpoint, these experiments were a financial failure, since 
the lower gross revenues resulting from the fare reductions and the increased 
expenses caused by the additional service resulted in greater losses. However, 
from the standpoint of the city, the substantial increase in rail passengers meant 
a large number of automobiles had been taken from the highways and from 
center city, proving that the objective of alleviating highway congestion and 
reducing the need for additional highway expenditures could be achieved. That 
this is realistic is shown by the facts in just 1 year from 1958 to 1959, we expe- 
rience at 31 percent increase in the number of peak-hour passengers using 
our Chestnut Hill branch, and that 60 percent of the new people traveling by 
rail formerly made the trip by automobile. It must be realized that this exper- 
iment succeeding only because the very low fares persuaded people to use the 
railroad suburban service. 

With this experience, the city decided to create a nonprofit corporation with 
power to contract for specific suburban railroad passenger services. This ap- 
proach was necessary because the Federal Government had upset the city’s 
original plan for financing the total passenger transportation system. After an 
extensive study of the problem in the Philadelphia metropolitan area, the Urban 
Traffic and Transportation Board of the City of Philadelphia recommended in 
1955 a balanced total passenger transportation system in which the inherent 
advantages of each mode of transport would be utilized to provide the public 
with the best passenger transportation at the least total cost to the public as a 
whole. It stated that highway construction and maintenance expenditures could 
be reduced if public mass transportation were utilized more extensively, particu- 
larly to carry peak-hour loads and, if necessary, public financial support should 
be used where necessary to effect these savings. It recommended that user 
charges be used to provide a means of financing a major portion of this program 
and that, in the case of the highway system, toll charges be levied upon the 
users of the metropolitan area highways to insure that those who chose to 
exercise their privilege of using these highways in the densely congested core 
areas would pay their full cost. However, the Federal Highway Act of 1956 
prohibited using 90-10 money for toll roads and thus prevented the program from 
being placed into effect. Unsuccessful attempts were made to develop legislation 
which would provide a means of financing and providing the total passenger 
transportation system which the area required. 

The city, therefore, devised the vehicle of a nonprofit corporation which would 
permit the program to get underway, and which could eventually be joined by 
other local government units as they saw the wisdom of the program and 
would be willing to support it. This corporation, which has just been formed 
and is known as the Passenger Service Improvement Corp. of Philadelphia, will 
initially assume responsibility for the services being operated in the present 
experiments, with the possibility of extending its jurisdiction to other suburban 
rail services within the city in the future. It is proposed that this corporation 
will set fares, arrange services, engage in promotional activities and receive the 
revenues of the services for which it contracts. Rail services to suburbs beyond 
the city limits could become a responsibility of the passenger service improve- 
ment program, if and when suburban counties or communities choose to become 
a part of it and support the corporation. 

It is recognized that it will take some time before the corporation can assume 
full responsibility for suburban rail services. It is proposed that it will be a 
gradual adsorption by the corporation over a 5-year period of all expenses 
chargeable to these services. The corporation is to guarantee a “floor” for 
expenses during the transitional period, but this corporation will need financial 
help. 

Neither private enterprise nor local government can do this job alone, espe 
cially when the enormous amounts of Federal aid expenditures for highways 
are creating an imbalance in the total transportation system. I have already 
mentioned that of the $3 billion 12-year program of the Pennsylvania State 
Highway Department, $2.2 billion will come from the Federal Government. I 
have also shown what the effect has been in the past of public expenditures for 
highway facilities in our metropolitan areas. In spite of their magnitude, 
these expenditures have not served to move more people into our metropolitan 
areas, but have resulted only in a diversion and serious decline in the total num- 
ber of people traveling by rail. This caused a deterioration of the rail suburban 
service and helped to increase losses in rail suburban operation. The public, 
however, is still dependent upon these rail services to carry the rush-hour loads. 

Many of our Nation’s metropolitan areas possess a great transportation re 
source in their existing rail lines which are capable of being used for suburban 
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rail transportation purposes. As an example, I direct your attention to the map 
accompanying my testimony which shows the major rail lines in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area which are available for suburban railroad passenger opera- 
tions. Next, note the interstate character of these lines radiating from the core 
in Philadelphia into 13 counties of the 3-State area of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware. Also note how these lines provide excellent distribution 
into the suburbs of the metropolitan area and enter the center of the metropolitan 
core with a minimum of land use, thus preserving the compactness of the center 
core without destroying tax ratables and without causing congestion on the 
surface streets and highways. Other areas which once had similar rail networks 
permitted them to deteriorate by permitting Government support exclusively for 
auto-dominant transportation systems, and completely ignored the value of the 
rail systems and their need for similar public support as part of the total trans- 
portation system. 

I have mentioned the problems facing metropolitan areas which have concen- 
trated upon highway systems as an answer to their congestion problems and are 
now considering construction of entirely new rail systems to alleviate their 
transportation problems. The cost of these new rail systems will be high, but 
they will be a wise investment contrasted with the even larger amounts needed 
for the additional land-consuming highways which would be required to carry 
the loads projected for the rail systems. 

Even the cost of reproducing the rail facilities in the Philadelphia area shown 
in this map, would beat one-half billion dollars. Instead of wasting this great 
value by permitting these rail lines to be forced out of business, as a result of 
their having to compete with Government-supported highway systems, it would 
be much cheaper for this metropolitan area to support and utilize the present rail 
systems rather than having the experience of other metropolitan areas which 
are faced with virtually starting from scratch to build a completely new rail 
system. 

New equipment and large parking areas at outlying points will enable the rail 
lines shown on this map to perform an essential service in a coordinated and 
integrated total passenger transportation system. All that is needed is public 
suppott for the public services rendered by these rail lines, just as public support 
is given for other public services, such as water, sewer, fire, police, and high- 
way, and air transportation. 

The metropolitan areas have found that suburban rail systems will be a physi- 
cal as well as an economic necessity in the future. However, suburban rail sys- 
tems need not be viewed as being similar to today’s systems which have been 
handicapped by the railroads financial limitations as a result of Government 
restrictions and expenditures to promote all other forms of transportation. With 
adequate funds, modern technology can provide many innovations and improve- 
ments in the facilities and equipment for the present-day suburban rail systems. 
This will make them even more efficient than they are at present and provide 
the public with faster, more comfortable and more reliable suburban service at 
a minimum total cost to the public and the community. 

There is a tremendous potential for development and increased capacity in- 
herent in these suburban rail systems. The use and development of that ca- 
pacity and the provision of similar services where the loads are justified will 
provide the most economic solution to the congestion problem in our metropoli- 
tan areas. This is not wishful or biased theory. It has been demonstrated in 
practice. 

However, the suburban railroads are not in a financial position to do this 
job alone. As private enterprise, their only solution for the situation they are 
in is to raise fares, to recover costs, or to completely abandon their services. 
Our financial situation and the losses we are incurring in operating these serv- 
ices are such that we cannot afford to make capital expenditures for improve- 
ments. Neither can the local governments afford to make these expenditures by 
themnselves. Because of the tremendous financial burdens placed upon them by 
Federal-aid expenditures for highways and other purposes, local governments 
today are hard pressed for funds and have seen their debt increase over 300 
percent since World War II. Therefore, the leadership needs to come from the 
Federal Government, which has helped to create this physical and financial 
problem. 

I have shown you the problems which we face. I have shown why we cannot 
afford to provide, let alone improve, these services. I have shown how the Fed- 
eral Government has poured millions of dollars into capital expenditures for 
other transportation facilities. This is why we, as private enterprise, cannot 
afford to risk funds for passenger facilities and equipment to compete with 
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these Government-financed modes of transportation. This is why the Federal 
Government must assist in providing funds for capital expenditures. This is 
also why H.R. 11330, and identical bills, should be passed, to assist local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities to improve the mass transportation 
services in our metropolitan areas and give the public the best total transpor- 
tation system at the least total cost to the public as a whole. 

H.R. 11330, and identical bills, represent an adequate vehicle with which to 
begin a transportation loan program upon which Congress can build in the 
future as the program proves to be successful in meeting the real need, which 
has already been demonstrated. . 

You are to be commended for your prompt consideration of this legislation, 
Your support for it is urged as a step in the right direction toward solving 
the increasing transportation problems of our great metropolitan areas. If 
this is not done, then the Federal Government will continue to waste money 
by destroying the central core of our cities and will then spend more billions to 
rehabilitate the damage and chaos it has created. 


(A map accompanying the above statement is as follows :) 
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Mr. Symes. I think the last page of my statement, the map of the 
Philadelphia area, will give you some + of the economics before 
ou. To begin with, to show the impact on the railroad service, I 
will take the Pennsylvania as an example. Last year we lost $12 
million from operating suburban services, largely in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

The net income from all operations of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was only $7 million. In other words, our losses on commuter serv- 
ice were more than the entire net income from all services. There is 
only one alternative for the railroads as free enterprise to do in con- 
nection with these losses, one of which is to raise fares, which we have 
been continually trying to do, or take off trains, or a combination of 
both. Both of them are self-defeating in the job that is trying to be 
done by these cities. 

Now, this goes back about 3 years ago in Philadelphia with Mayor 
Dilworth enbutels as then president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
we were going up to the commission constantly trying to take off 
trains, or we were constantly trying to get increases in fares. Well, 
running a corporation for the benefit of the stockholders and owners, 
that is the only alternative—to try to get rid of the losses. But the 
mayor of Philadelphia has an entirely different situation. He has to 
protect the public interest or the people of Philadelphia, and give 
them a service that is absolutely necessary. So instead of fighting 
each other at Harrisburg before the commission, we sat down one day 
and said maybe we could get together, the mayors of these large 
cities and the presidents of these railroads, and come up with a plan 
that we could both support, and we did, after a number of meetings 
with the railroad “tate: er and the mayors of these large cities, we 
did come up with a plan that could be supported by both groups, and 
is, and that is what is really before you today. And I think it is a 
step in the right direction, to reverse the trend of what is going on. 

We know from study that every dollar that is put into mass trans- 
portation is going to save $10. Now, regardless of whose money it is, 
it is money. Philadelphia and New York alone, if we took off all 
our commuter service, according to the experts, would have to spend 
$1.2 billion for the highways and parking facilities for the passengers 
we are moving. That is a small measure of the benefit that would 
accrue from it. We do have in Philadelphia a nonprofit authority 
set up. We, the railroads, will operate the service for this authority ; 
we will be their agents; we will provide the service they want at the 
fares they want to charge and the frequencies. At the end of the 
periods we will analyze the costs, and if there is a loss it will be 
made up sometime. Assuming the loan went through, that authority 
would borrow the money to buy equipment leased to us and operated 
for them, and it would go into our cost of operation. We experi- 
mented in Philadelphia. We know it will work. 

We have had it in effect over a year on a couple of lines. We cut 
the fares an average of 30 percent, in some cases as much at 45 per- 
cent. We increased the frequency by 40 percent. We have put in 
parking facilities, and we have shown an increase of passengers of 
31 percent in the morning peak period on just one line, which is the 
equivalent of 1,500 automobiles in that peak period from the Chestnut 
Hill area going into Philadelphia over the highways that are very 
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heavily congested, so we know we can attract them back to mass 
transportation. 

Now, turning to this map, it shows that out of Philadelphia it is like 
a spider’s web. There are 23 lines of railroads spreading out in all 
directions. There are 551 miles of railroad in those 23 lines. They 
feed right into the center of the city, three stations, and they can dis- 
tribute themselves very readily even by walking to their place of 
business—a great many people. Now, for Philadelphia to get that, if 
they didn’t have it, would cost well over $500 million, to get what is 
laying there idle, and all we need is equipment and parking facilities 
toreally put it to work and bring them in. 

Grades have been separated ; as I say, the railroad is there, it is just 
waiting for equipment and parking facilities to bring the people in, 
We serve all areas and it is a natural, and we have got the organization 
setup, and anything that can be done by the Congress to pass this bill 
is going to be a step in the right direction to really kick off in Philadel- 
phia, and I think other cities, what is going to be required, and save 
the people of this country biliions of dollars, and I have outlined 
a what I have said more elaborately in my statement, which I 

ope you will read. And I want to thank you for the prompt action 
which this committee has taken in holding these hearings, and I am 
very hopeful that we can get it through. 

The Cuatrman. Well, Mr. Symes, you know we haven’t any juris- 
diction over the question of whether to take off trains or the question 
of fares ; that is under another committee. 

Mr. Symes. It is under another committee, but it shows that is the 
only avenue for us, and unless we get something to stop it or build it 
up, we will be without it, and then it will take billions of dollars of 
the peoples’ money to replace what is already there. To me it is an 
economic situation of great magnitude. It isa Federal as well as State 
and local problem. 

The CuarrmMan. To what extent have you lost patronage on your 
suburban trains? 

Mr. Symes. Well, in the New York area we haven’t lost very much. 
As a matter of fact, we haven’t taken off too many trains in the New 
York area. In Philadelphia, we have increased the service, experi- 
menting in every way we can, particularly during the offpeak period. 
In Pittsburgh we have practically dried it up over the years. We 
used to have 300 commuter trains, and now we are down to 18 or 20. 
Naturally we will try to take them all off, unless Pittsburgh comes 
through with a plan which would make possible the loans that are 
involved in this bill to get equipment to operate there, it will soon dis- 
appear. It will have to disappear because we cannot take the losses 
as private enterprise, and it has been a gradual erosion process. 

We used to have commuter service in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, as I say Pittsburgh, practically all of which is gone. New 
York and Philadelphia is still quite a substantial volume. 

The CHatrman. Have you made application to take off many of 
the trains? 

Mr. Symes. We have a few in New Jersey which we classify as 
commuter trains running from Camden to Pemberton and Trenton, 
yes, we have them before the Public Service Commission and a couple 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, but in the aggregate 
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not very many. As I say, in the Philadelphia area we have increased 
the service with the hope that we would attract more people, but we 
just had to apply and did receive a 25 percent increase in the com- 
muter fares, and that will drive some more to automobiles, there 
isn’t any question about that. 

The CHarrman. You mentioned Cincinnati. What is the con- 
dition there ? 

Mr. Symes. We don’t have any any more. When we used to be 
in the old station at Court Street, if you are familiar with it, we 
used to run commuter services out toward Zanesville, up the Lebanon 
Branch, and we had a substantial part of it. But it dissolved over a 
period of years and we haven’t had any commuter service in Cincin- 
nati since the completion of the new station back in 1932, I guess it 
was. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Symes a 
question. 

In case of a war, do you feel that these large cities, transporting 
their people back and forth, would be faced with a real problem, 
unless something is done to improve the commuter service ? 

Mr. Symes. Absolutely, I do, because I don’t know how they would 
get out quick enough. Every one of these new expressways would 
be tied up so completely that nothing would move. Here you could, 
as I say, with the three stations in the center city and going all out, 
you could get them out 25 or 30 miles pretty quick. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, Mr. Symes, you 
may stand aside. 

Mr. Barretr. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to bring our city 
solicitor from Philadelphia here today because he is one of the most 
capable men that has ever been assigned to this office in the history 
of our municipal government. He is only going to take a few min- 
utes i it is very important that we get his statement into the 
record. 

The CHarrman. The statement may be inserted in the record 
without objection, and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID BERGER, CITY SOLICITOR OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA., ON BEHALF OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA AND THE 
AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bercer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Congress- 
man Barrett, our distinguished Congressman from Philadelphia. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Berger is as follows :) 


I am representing Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia, whose absence 
makes it impossible to accept the very courteous invitation extended by this sub- 
committee to testify in support of the Williams bill to aid mass transportation. 
Mayor Dilworth had hoped to present his views in support of this bill, not only 
on behalf of the American Municipal Association, but also as reflecting the 
views of the city of Philadelphia itself. 

I am sure that you gentlemen must of necessity become somewhat callous to 
the Cassandra calls you constantly hear. Everyone who comes before you has a 
crisis—and they are all critical. But nevertheless it is no exaggeration to say 
that the collapse of mass transportation commuter services in our major metro- 
politan areas is not only imminent but inevitable unless drastic remedies are 
applied quickly. 
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Today two-thirds of our population lives in the 160 standard metropolitan 
areas of our Nation. In the next decade almost 80 perccent of our people will 
live in these areas. Most of the recent population rise and virtually all of the 
future increases will be in the outlying suburban and exurban areas surround- 
ing our major core cities. It is the movement of these people in and out of the 
metropolitan area which creates the “commuter problem.” 

Today our cities are being physically and financially crushed by the onslaught 
of hordes of cars between the hours of 7 and 9 in the morning and 4 and 6 in 
the evening. 

To keep pace with this onslaught we have been pouring billions of dollars of 
public funds at the city, State and Federal level into highways, streets. bridges, 
tunnels, and parking areas. But although all of these expenditures are needed 
We are rapidly reaching the saturation point, both physically and financially, 
in trying to move masses of people into our congested center city areas by pri- 
vate automobile. 

To give you some idea of the erosion of property values which has already 
occurred as a result of total reliance on the private automobile in the downtown 
Los Angeles area about 28 percent of the land of that city is taken up by streets, 
freeways, and service ways, and another 38 percent of the land is devoted to 
garages, loading facilities, gas stations, etc. In downtown Detroit 56 percent 
of all available land is tied up in streets, parking lots, and other automobile- 
serving facilities. 

The other side of the picture is the effect the increasing use of the private 
automobile has had on mass transportation services. As more and more people 
have deserted mass transportation the operation has become more and more un- 
profitable. Schedules have been reduced, service has been suspended, fares have 
increased, and equipment has grown older, more inefficient, more uncomfortable, 
and even in some eases dangerous to ride. 

Under these circumstances, the private operators of mass transportation were 
suffering huge operating losses. Being responsible to their boards of directors 
they cannot continue to pile up such crushing losses. Their only alternative is 
to reduce service, cut schedules, and raise fares. From their point of view you 
could hardly expect them to do anything else. But from the standpoint of the 
city and the public which must rely on mass transportation these measures were 
self-defeating in that they drive more and more people into their private 
automobiles. 

So what was to be done about it? 

Taking first things first, a comprehensive study of our overall transportation 
problem is to be made. In 1954, Mayor Clark (now Senator Clark) set up an 
urban traffic and transportation commission of eminent businessmen, railroad 
and other transportation people, as well as civic and labor leaders. ‘The urban 
traffic and transportation commission recommended a workable mass transporta- 
tion plan for our area. When Mayor Dilworth took office, he established as a 
top priority the implementing of that mass transportation plan. 

Fortunately, Mayor Dilworth has had the complete cooperation of James M. 
Symes, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and Joseph E. Fisher, then pres- 
ident of the Reading Railroad. Asa result, we were able to work out a plan for 
bringing back to the railroad lines thousands of passengers who had abandoned 
them. 

We are very fortunate in Philadelphia in that we have an existing network 
of rail lines which fan out in every direction and provide the natural skeleton 
for any mass transportation system for the area. We realized that if we were 
forced to abandon that system we would suffer an irreplaceable loss. 

We started an experiment on two of our commuter lines. We instituted a 
reduced fare on a combined ride by bus-subway and rail commuter lines so that 
one could ride from any place in the outlying areas of the city for 30 cents. 
Through the cooperation of the transit company we were able to coordinate bus 
and train schedules and provide for a single ticket at sharply reduced fares. 
The city actually purchased from the railroads additional services in accordance 
with the attached schedules and agreed to pay for the actual out-of-pocket cost 
of such additional services. The experiment, known nationally as Operation 
Northwest, was highly successful and has now increased commuter traffic by 
about 30 percent. It is continuing to show increase in traffic despite constant 
declines on other commuter lines. 

So successful has Operation Northwest been that we have started another 
experiment known as Operation Northeast. This is even more successful and 
the traffic has more than quadrupled. 
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As a result of that experiment we have now established a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to furnish low-cost, frequent service on commuter trains serving Phila- 
delphia. This corporation will contract with the operating lines in Phila- 
delphia to provide this service. The corporation will determine train schedules, 
kinds of equipment, method of improving service, promotion, and other man- 
agerial activities. 

The city is appropriating a half million dollars annually to guarantee the 
railroads against operating losses and will soon be appropriating at the rate of 
$1 million per year. We are also appropriating millions of dollars in capital 
improvements on our operating lines. 

Our local efforts should dispel the frequently heard complaint that we have 
just thrown up our hands and then come down here with our hands out for help 
from the Federal Government. 

We have been tackling our own problems with determination and we are 
straining our financial resources to the utmost to solve our problems. 

There is one glaring gap in our present setup, however. If we are to entice 
riders back to our commuter system, we must provide them with a fast, com- 
fortable, air-conditioned ride. Seventy-five percent of the commuter railroad 
equipment is over 40 years old. The cars are dirty, inefficient, and 
uncomfortable. 

Because the commuter operation is unprofitable the banks will not lend the 
railroads money for new commuter equipment. Even if they would, the inter- 
est rates would be prohibitive if we are to keep fares at a reasonable level. 

Philadelphia, like every major city in the Nation, has doubled its taxes in the 
past decade. We have reached the legal limit of our debt ceiling in providing 
the multiplicity of municipal services required by our people. The new nonprofit 
corporation could qualify for loans under the Williams bill. These loans would 
make is possible to provide new streamlined, air-conditioned equipment. This 
new equipment, although requiring a large capital outlay, will more than pay 
for itself by permitting substantial operational economies and by fostering 
increased patronage with attendant larger revenues. These loans would also 
make possible other technological improvements which could substantially re- 
duce deficits by cutting operational and maintenance costs and improving serv- 
ice to the extent as to attract even greater numbers of people back to public 
transportation. 

That is why it is so vital to us to have the long-term, low-interest loans called 
for in the Williams bill authorized by Congress. 

There will be some who will say: “Acknowledging your need for these loans, 
why is it the responsibility of the Federal Government to provide them?” 

Well, for one thing, this is not a local problem. To start with, mass trans- 
portation is by its very nature of a metropolitan problem, involving metropoli- 
tan areas which stretch across city, county, and in most cases State lines. 

Two-thirds of our people live in these areas, and they generate more than 
two-thirds of our national wealth. They are the arsenals of the cold war. 
In them are located our major industrial establishments, centers of business 
and finance, colleges, hospitals, cultural centers, libraries, museums, and re- 
search centers. 

As the executive director of the New York Metropolitan Rapid Transit Com- 
mission said in answer to the argument that the need for our big cities is 
disappearing : 

“The stock exchange will not move to Englewood. ‘My Fair Lady’ will not 
have a 3-6 year run in West Hempstead, and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art will not move to Tarrytown.” 

The Nation’s economic loss from traffic strangulation in these major metro- 
politan centers is staggering. It has been estimated that the loss from the nor- 
mal traffic jams in our 10 major cities alone amounts to $5 billion a year. Can 
our national economic effort, our national defense effort, our foreign policy 
afford such staggering losses? 

The Federal Government also has a tremendous stake in our highway pro- 
gram, which is currently estimated in excess of $41 billion and is due to rise. 
About half of this amount must be spent in urban areas, and the only hope 
of flattening out the rising curve of these expenditures is to make a modest 
investment in mass transportation. 

The Federal Government also has a tremendous stake in urban renewal. 
It won’t do any good to pour vast sums into the restoration of our downtown 
areas if we don’t make it more convenient for people to get there. 
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These cities are doing their utmost to solve this problem. The assistance 
offered by the Williams bill is extremely modest and simply permits the use of 
Federal credit to solve this critical problem. This modest investment made 
now, will eliminate the necessity for a salvage operation in the future whose 
cost will be staggering. 

Mr. Bercer. I am here representing the mayor of Philadelphia, 
Pa., Mayor Richardson Dilworth, whose absence unfortunately makes 
it impossible for him to accept the courteous invitation of this com- 
mittee to testify, and in that capacity naturally I represent the people 
of the city of Philadelphia, and Mayor Dilworth, of course, speaks 
for the American Municipal Association. 

I would like briefly to amplify what Mr. Symes has said. As he 
indicated, we have worked very closely with the two railroads, the 
Pennsylvania and the Reading, over the past 4 years, to develop the 
Philadelphia plan, and I think it is important as an illustration that 
local action is being taken. We have now appropriated close to $1 
million a year in the city of Philadelphia alone for the purpose of solv- 
ing this commuter problem. We are appropriating approximately 
$15 million for capital improvements, but we can’t do this job without 
the assistance of the U.S. Government. 

The Philadelphia plan has already demonstrated that it is possible 
to solve the problem of getting masses of people in and out of our 
metropolitan and suburban areas. If we don’t solve the problem, our 
great metropolitan centers are going to be threatened with a coronary 
attack, to be brought on by traffic congestion. 

The way we solve it is to improve the service and to reduce the fares. 
These are just antithesis of what would normally happen if private 
enterprise alone were confronted with this particular problem. 

We have found that we can stimulate ridership and increased reve- 
nues in this way. But we have to do something else. In order to cut 
the deficits which are enormous, we have to make technological im- 
provements. We have to replace millions of dollars worth of anti- 
quated equipment, like cars, with modern streamlined cars, which are 
less costly to operate and maintain, and which will pay for themselves 
in terms of the cost of the principle and interest of the loans involved 
through the fares of the increased ridership which you will get; and 
secondly, there are other major improvements which have to be made, 
such as linking up stubend terminals. We have two of them in 
Philadelphia. 

We have studies which prove that we would more than make up the 
cost of a loan for the purpose of making a major technological im- 
provement of that kind by decreasing the cost of operation and 
maintenance. 

Now, gentlemen, it seems to me that what our experience in Phila- 
delphia for the last several years shows is that if we have made avail- 
able to us Federa! credit in the form of long-term loans such as this 
bill which is now before this distinguished committee provides, that 
we will be in a position through the use of this Federal credit on a 
long-term basis to make the capital improvements which are abso- 
lutely vital and necessary really to solve this problem. 

This is the real way to tackle the economics. When we start replac- 
ing this antiquated equipment, when we make these major technologi- 
cal improvements, the Federal credit will then be used correctly and in 
accordance with the public welfare, and I suggest that in the end over 
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the long period provided for by these loans that the people who use 
the facilities; namely, the riders, will themselves repay every penny 
of the loans. 

Now, with the permission of the chairman, I would like to present 
my prepared statement in the record. 

The Cuarrman. You may insert it in the record without objection. 

Are there any questions / 

(No response. ) 

The CuHarrman. You may stand aside. We are happy to have your 
views. 

Mr. Bercer. Thank you, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. You speak for a very important city of the United 
States, which has a very able Congressman on this committee. 

Mr. Barretr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. We will now hear from Congressman Gallagher. 
Weare happy to have you appear. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Gauiacuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am most appreciative of this opportunity to appear before you today 
in support of H.R. 11563, a bill which will assist the urban areas of 
the country in the urgent task of planning, coordinating, and con- 
structing mass transportation facilities. Government officials, trans- 
portation and planning specialists, and many others are now recog- 
nizing the fact that the efficient, economical movement of goods and 
people, into and through our urban centers, is of paramount signifi- 
cance to the prosperity and well-being of the entire Nation. 

The importance of well-integrated transportation systems is dis- 
tinctly evident in my own congressional district which includes the 
highly industrialized and waterfront areas of Bayonne and Jersey 
City. Jersey City is the terminal for seven railroads, with sidings 
spread throughout the area. The Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
alone, has five stations in Bayonne. The main traffic arteries to and 
from the Holland and Lincoln Tunnels, along the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, between New York City and Philadelphia and from the south 
and the west all converge in the general area. New Yorkers come 
into the area daily on business and to work; many citizens of Bayonne 
and Jersey City regularly commute to jobs in the city of New York. 
The amount of human and freight cargo which the transportation 
facilities of the region are called upon to handle is staggering. The 
situation in the New York-New Jersey metropolitan region is but a 
large carbon copy of the situation which exists in many of our urban 
areas—large and small. 

Local transit accommodations and railroad commuter services have 
been steadily declining in both quality and quantity. Most systems 
are in need of new, up-to-date equipment with which to give better 
service, but the decline in passenger loads has diminished financial 
resources. The preference for automobile travel and the inadequacy 
of public transportation services has driven the riding public away 
from mass transit, but the automobile cannot handle the traffic prob- 
lem by itself. 
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Some cities have attempted to correct traffic delays and general 
congestion by subsidizing the operations of transit systems, or by 
taking over ownership. Others have tried to accommodate the in- 
creasing automobile population by building more expressways, and 
through the use of a system of one-way streets. Still others have 
sought to increase public transportation patronage by restricting 
street parking. The Federal Government has poured millions of 
dollars into highway planning and construction. These attempts at 
solving the transportation problem have one thing in common—lack 
of coordination. 

Highways and expressways to carry automobiles, one-way streets, 
public ownership of local transit systems, all are piecemeal efforts 
toward the solution of the broad transportation problem. What is 
needed is State, local, and Federal coordinated planning and financing 
of integrated systems of transportation—by air, by rail, by bus, by 
street railway, and by underground equipment. Unless the trans- 
portation problem is viewed in this broad context, we will find the 
wheels of progress grinding toa halt. Economic activity and orderly 
growth depend upon adequate, appropriate transportation. 

There has been considerable criticism from some quarters of the lack 
of action and interest on the part of local governments toward trans- 
,ortation problems. An objective appraisal of the financing prob- 
Son of State and local governments; and an analysis of the con- 
glomeration of governmental entities which comprise many of the 
metropolitan areas; coupled with the acknowledgment of transporta- 
tion as the bloodstream of an economically progressive nation, will 
immediately lead to the conclusion that mass urban transportation 
is the responsibility of all levels of our governmental structure. Only 
through cooperative effort of local, State, and Federal government 
can regional transportation facilities be geared to serving all com- 
munities and thereby the national interest. 

H.R. 11563 is a concrete step toward solution of the urban trans- 
portation dilemma. It is only a small beginning, but it should give 
incentive to State and local governments to establish planning agen- 
cies, and will be most welcome to those metropolitan areas which cross 
over county and State lines. Regional agencies have been established 
in very few areas in the country in an attempt to solve the numerous 
and varied metropolitan problems—yet the regional approach is the 
only answer in many instances. The successful operation of the New 
York Port Authority is proof that this type of cooperative effort is 
both beneficial and workable. 

It is my hope that this committee will find it possible to report 
this bill during the current session, and that the Congress will see fit 
to give its stamp of approval to this vital piece of legislation. The 
highway programs, the urban renewal projects, and the urban plan- 
ning assistance programs will all become more effective with ‘the 
passage of this bill, and the framework for coordinating metropolitan 
improvements will better outfit our urban areas to achieve the economic 
growth which has been predicted for the future. 

I would like to commend the junior Senator from New Jersey, 
Harrison A. Williams, for his outstanding and tireless efforts on be- 
half of this legislation. Much of the credit goes to Senator Williams 
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as he authored this legislation and this is the first time such legisla- 
tion has ever been proposed. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I request that the statement 
of the Honorable Alfred Brady, mayor of the city of Bayonne, N.J., 
which I have here, be included in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection the statement of the mayor may 
be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows :) 


CITy OF BAYONNE, June 28, 1960. 
Re mass transportation bill. 


House BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : The legislation which you are considering, the mass transporta- 
tion bill, will, among other things, provide some Federal assistance to local 
governments in the solution of the commuter problem. 

Bayonne, N.J., about 75,000 population, containing several heavy industries 
and many smaller light industries served by commuting labor, is situated on the 
main line of the New Jersey Central Railroad. 

Passenger trains from the shore communities and from the central parts of 
New Jersey presently come through Bayonne on their way to New York City. 

We in Bayonne recognize that the whole commuter problem, rail and other, 
is nationwide, that the railroads are affected by legislation on a nationwide 
basis, and we welcome this legislation as a move to solve the commuter problem in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED BRADY. 


Mr. Poston. Mr. Chairman, I also have a statement from the Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Commerce to be inserted in the record. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection that statement may be inserted 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Harrisburg, June 27, 1960. 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SPENCE: As executive director of the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, I am writing to place our organization on record as 
favoring legislation to provide Federal loan funds to local governments and their 
instrumentalities in order to help them preserve and improve their mass trans- 
portation facilities. We ask that this statement be made a part of the record 
of the hearing to be conducted by the subcommittee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on this legislation. 

The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce has in its membership more 
than 4,000 Pennsylvania businessmen, engaged in every type of business. Very 
many of their businesses are located in the downtown areas of cities, and are to 
some extent directly dependent upon the continued efficiency of commuter trans- 
portation to bring their employees to work. Other businessmen who are less 
directly concerned with mass transportation services are concerned with the 
future well-being of the cities themselves, and realize that mass transportation 
is a necessity for a thriving city. 

Despite a general recognition that efficient commuter transportation is a neces- 
sity for a city, it has been the general experience that commuter facilities are 
decaying. Passenger revenues are down, year by year; the average age of the 
equipment is increasing; and services are being reduced. This trend has oc- 
curred in spite of a general increase in population of the metropolitan areas, 
accompanied by a shift in residence to suburbs more distant from the central 
city. Where railroads have attempted to recoup their losses by increased fares, 
it has been the general experience that the higher fares have accelerated the 
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trend toward private automobiles, thus intensifying the problems of both the ~ 
railroads and the cities they serve. 

As a general principle, the Pennsylvania State chamber believes that govern- 
mental problems should be handled by that level of government which is most | 
closely concerned with the problems, and that it is unwise to request Federal . 
help until it is certain that the local governments concerned have done what 
they can to solve the problem themselves. We are satisfied that the present 
proposals are in agreement with this principle, and that this is an appropriate 
field for the Federal action. 

We are sure that you have learned of the efforts which the city of Phil- 
adelphia has made to retain their mass transportation services as a city asset. 
We note that New Jersey has recently taken steps to relieve their communities 
from too great a dependence on property taxes on railroad property. 

Since the metropolitan areas served by mass transportation systems extend 
across many municipal boundaries and even across State lines, we believe that 
the Federal Government is an appropriate agency to stimulate local activity in 
this field. We believe that such bills as H. 11330, introduced by Mr. Barrett, 
approach the matter properly by stressing planning by communities for properly 
integrated transportation services, and by authorizing loans to finance facilities 
and equipment necessary for such service. 

Very truly yours, 
ARNOLD L. EpMonps, Executive Director. 


The CuHarrman. If there are no further witnesses, the committee 


will adjourn. 
(Whereupon, at 10:45 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 


the call of the Chair.) 


Xx 








